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so many days isa matter 
for serious, as well as 
, disagreeable, reflection. 
The point of view from 
which we regard it. is 
this. A series of winters 
which have been either 
unusually mild, or, at 
all events, gradual and 
somewhat regular io 
their changes of tem. 
\\ perature, have been suc- 
y, ceeded by a season in 
which the thermometer 
fell to a point unusual 
in the valley of the 
Thames, and in which 
the alternations of tem- 
perature have been 
capricious and severe. 
Now, when we consider 
that the normal addition 
made to the buildings, 
and thus to the chim- 
neys, of London goes on 
at the rate of 2} per cent. -—per ennom, it 
is evident that a period of four years makes 
a mcrease of 10 per cent. in the prodaction 
of smoke; and a period of eight years makes 
2 imcrease of 20 per cent. Allow, then, 
three or four favourable winters, daring which 
the fog is not so constant or so -wet as to 
show its full effect, and we obtain, on the 
feurrence of such @ season as the present, a 
measure of what is going on, such as ie, unfor- 
tunately, but too apparent. 
It seems to us that the experience of the 
Rie ade tae to one of two forecaste. 
® check will be put to the steady growth 
of . ¥ 
ao by the fact of its becoming unin- 
inating « certain portion of the year; or 
question of the prevention of smoke will 
have to be taken very seriously in hand. We 
lave often referred to the wasteful mode in 
which we consume coal. What has been called 
the arbiter of action in this , — the 
i te’ ttt been appealed to hitherto in vain 
pe pect. All smoke means waste. It 
20, nit #0 much coal, which has cost ne from 
en to40s. a ton, absolutely thrown away. It 
ia easy tormed ite duty of giving heat, for it 
Bat it is worse than thrown 
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ourselves we are disposed to accept his explana- 
tion with great favour. The small particles of 
water that exist in a fog attract a coating of 
coal-oil, soot, and other products of imperfect 
combustion, and thus convert the very general 
phenomena of a river-mist into the special— 
phenomenon is hardly the word, for it is some- 
thing which is the negative of appearance— 
special abomination of a London fog. And it 
is not only comfort that is at stake. The per- 
vading enemy attacks eyes, nostrils, and lungs ; 
and the injury done to the vital stamina by a 
week or two such as we have been called upon 
to pass is by no means a trifling matter. 

A simple calculation may give some idea of 
the activity which we display in making our 
capital uninhabitable. It will be readily ad- 
mitted that the smoke of our chimneys is a 
much more serious pollation of the atmosphere 
than is the carbon which, in the form of carbonic 
acid, is daily eliminated from our lungs. Ten 
ounces of carbon, taking one individual with 
another, may be taken as consumed each day in 
food. Ten ounces of carbon per individual, 
therefore, are daily dissipated in the air in which 
we live. But let us take it as low as eight 
ounces,—half a pound avoirdapois. At this rate 
a ton of carbon is daily sublimated to every 
4,480 individuals. If we take the population of 
Greater London at 3,600,000 souls, we have a 
result of upwards of 800 tons of carbon thus 
evaporated. And we shall, no doubt, be nearer 
the mark by allowing ten ounces of carbon in 
the food, so that we may say, in round numbers, 
that a thousand tons of carbon are daily vapo- 
rised by the vital processes of the inhabitante 
of the metropolis. What, then, must be the 
weight, and what the cost, of the coal that is 
annually sent up our chimneys to make up that 
dense canopy of smoke which forms the regal 
baldachin of London ? 

If we ever arrive at a state of things in which 
the detection of an admitted evil is enough to 
set competent inquirers to work to remove it,— 
we shall put a stop to this state of things. If 
London puts the question to science, “Can you 
protect me from fog?” Science can, at the 
moment reply, “ Without a doabt I can.” 
“At what cost?” the Royal City may demand. 
“Can you tell me the present cost of smoke?” 
“That would be difficult ; what has that to do 
with it?” “Simply this. In order to strike a 
debtor and creditor account between the cost of 
your present mode of warming yourselves, and 
one which will free you from the nuisance of 
which you complain, it is necessary to ascertain 
first whether the nuisance is an element of cost 
or of saving.” The question is serious. The 
iteme have tobe sought for. Doctor's bill, so 
much; deterioration of value of life, so much; 
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mous one. Will any experienced housekeeper 
put it as low as 2s. a week per head? Scarcely, 
we should fancy. But even that low allowance 
comes to 360,000/. per week, or 18,720,001. per 
year, for Greater London, as before estimated 
at 3,600,000 inhabitants. 

When this cost is summed up,—to which, by 
the bye, must be added something like 6d. for 
every ton of coal consumed, which has been 
given, in money or in beer, to the civil and 
hard-working servants of the coal-merchants 
who bear the crude mineral in sacks on their 
backs into our coalholes,—it is evident that 
there is a Jarge margin on which to count asa 
per contra for any extra cost to which science 
may put the householder in calling on him to 
free himself from the nuisance of smoke and 
smoke-begrimed fog. 

Astothe next step, we must speak with caution. 
That the cost of preventing smoke will be less 
than the 18,720,0001., which the least noxious of 
ite effects causes, we think may be at once taken 
for granted. The hesitation that we feel is as 
to the per contra,—as to the fact whether there 
is any per contra,—as to the question whether 
the only adequate step to be taken to prevent 
smoke will not in itself save money at the same 
time. Certainly, if we are content with equal 
quantities of useful heat produced in our rooms 
this will be the case. 

The question is of such vital interest to us all 
that it deserves to be closely looked into. A ton 
of the best coal, if burned so as to produce its 
full chemical effect in heat, will emit something 
more than 33,000,000 British units of heat. The 
first question we have to solve is, how much of 
the heat is utilised, and how much is either not 
prodaced, or wasted when produced ? 

An allowance of 7 lb. of fael per head per 
diem may be taken as one for which # good 
housekeeper will ensure a very large amount of 
personal comfort to every member of a family, 
all the year round, besides carrying on all the 
domestic operations requiring fuel. At all 
events, if we take this as the basis of calcula- 
tion, it will be easy to apply any correction that 
may be thought proper.* As we have taken the 
carbon in the food at 10 ozs. per individual, we 
find a vaporisation of 4°41b. per anit per week to 
be due to the action of the lungs. If we consider 
the smoke formed to be only equal in its quan- 
tity to the carbon thus made into carbonic acid, 
we have 4:4 Ib. out of 49 Ib., or 9 per cent. of 
the fuel, lost in smoke. Then we have to allow 
for the loss of heat in lighting the fires, and ia 
extinguishing them, or allowing them to burs 
out, after their main’duty is done. We shall 
probably be under the mark in allowing belf aa 
hour foreach of these intervals, or 8 per cent. 
of the total ion. Taking these two 
items, which amount to 17 per cent., as woes 
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we have to see what is done with the remaining 
85 per cent. of fuel really burnt daring the period 
when the heat is utilised. 

The first reflection that now occurs is that 
our mode of consuming coal in the sitting-room 
is to burn it in an open fireplace, placed in a 
recess, on one side of the room. A cube, it may 
be remembered, is a figure with six sides. Thus, 
if we look at a cubic foot of burning fire, we find 
that one-sixth part of the heat it produces is 
radiated into the room. It is true that the heat 
radiated on four out of the other five sides is not 
absolutely lost. Some of it escapes by con- 
daction to the outside of the building. Some is 
radiated back, into the fire itself, increasing the 
temperature of the combustion. But the great 
bulk of this heat, as well as no small portion of 
that which is radiated into the room, is simply 
swept up the chimney by the free draught, 
which increases in velocity with each degree of 
increase in temperature. 

We do not wish to ignore the value of certain 
improved stoves, ranges, or the like; or the 
economy of heat effected in heating water io 
kettles, boilers, and saucepans over the fire. 
Against this has to be set the great consumption 
of coal for roasting, in which process the quan- 
tity of fuel consumed is so altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the chemical effect produced on the 
meat. Regarding all these things carefully, it 
may be very seriously doubted whether so much 
as one-sixth of the 85 per cent. of heat pro- 
duced from a given weight of coal is actually 
utilised for domestic purposes. On that showing, 
out of the 33 millions of units of heat which 
the coal can yield us, we actually utilise less 
than 5 millions of units. If we take the price 
of best coal in the fireplace at 25s. a ton, the 
cost of warmirg will thus be 5s. per million 
British units of heat obtained. 

A ton of coal will yield an average of nearly 
10,000 cubic feet of coal gas. The calorific 
power of good gas is about 1,000 units per cubic 
foot, or ten million units for 10,000 cubic feet. 
At 3s. 4d. per thousand, we thus have a cost of 
forty pence per million units of heating power, 
as against sixty pence from open fires. It 
is true that we have to make a correction here 
for heat to be condacted away from the gas- 
burner. But the correction in a well-arranged 
system need not be very considerable. It is, 
indeed, an essential condition of the healthy 
use of gas asa calorific source that the whole 
of the product of combustion should be conveyed 
away from the apartments by a special closed 
system of pipes. The great heat of the flame 
renders this perfectly manageable. But these 
pipes themselves may be made the sources of 
heat in other apartments than those in which 
the gas is burnt. They may be jacketed with 
water. In many ways the heat may be so 
attracted from the issuing air that only that 
portion which is necessary for the efficiency of 
ventilation shall be lost. In fact, it cannot be 
called lost if so employed. But if we lose 10 
or even 20 per cent. of the heat obtained, the 
balance is still very heavily in favour of gas. 

Our readers may check our data. They may 
modify them at will; and they may make their 
own calculations accordingly. By no mode of 
correction that we can devise can we make out 
the cost of a given quantity of domestic heat, 
produced by a well-arranged system of gas- 
stoves, to be so large as that of an equal calorific 
effect produced by an ordinary open fire. Then 
we have to remember the instant availability 
of gas, at any hour of day or night,—its perfect 
manageability, and the perfect control which 
can be exercised over its consumption. We 

have said nothing of the light to be produced. 
We are speaking of heat alone, and this is most 
economically produced by the Bunsen burner, or 
some similar mode of mixing air with the gas while 
ae ind belay the low blue flame an 

ntense n in the proce 

chemical atin. pies 

We are not touching the question of taste. 
We are not insensible to the charm of a bright 
fire; or to all the associations that hallow the 
fire-side. We do not think that the most perfect 
gas-stove yet produced can compare with the 
open fire, in matter of domestic elegance. But 
we have been speaking of economy. It would 
be quite possible, for those to whom economy is 
of no great matter, to keep the open fire in 
drawing-room or dining-room, and to warm all 
the rest of the house with gas. By the 
majority of people, however, economy is not to 
be despised; and more especially is that the 
case when to the question of economy are added 





cleanliness. ‘The mere fact of avoiding the 
entrance of coal into the house, and hence dis. 
pensing with the constant removal of ashes from 
every fire-place, is a very powerfal inducement 
to the tidy housekeeper, as soon as she is aware 
of the convenience she can so easily command. 

It seems, therefore, to us, from as dispassionate 
and, exhaustive a view as we are able at 
present to take, that the absolute prevention of 
smoke and the use of gas for calorific p 
are the points to which we ought to look for the 
protection of our lungs during the London 
winter. A few observations as to the errs | 
and nature of the fog, made on the 4th and 
inst., will not be out of place. 

The broad valley of the Wey forms a portion 
of the system of the Thames basin. At Guild- 
ford this valley is barred by the remarkable 
natural rampart, composed of the lower chalk, 
known as the Hog’s Back. Geological action in 
past times has cut a channel through this ram- 
part for the passage of the river Wey; and 
Guildford has grown up around the bridge and 
ferry that now carry the highway traffic across 
the river. The level of the Wey at Guildford 
is 100 ft. above Trinity datum; the Hog’s Back 
rises to 430 ft. above that datum; and the gap 
before mentioned gradually widens from the 
narrow channel of the river itself to about a 
mile and a quarter in width at the upper level,— 
the hill rising steep to the west, and more easily, 
though still very precipitately, to the east of 
the river. 

At half-past four p.m. on the 4th, the river- 
valley and the town were wrapped in a fog as 
dense as is ever usual in this locality; but on 
the top of the down to the east of the town the 
sun was shining brightly and the air was serene. 
Rolling masses of cloud were resting on the 
slope of the hill towards the river, and rising 
some 40 ft. or 50 ft. above the edge of that upper 
boundary of the valley. They in all respects re- 
sembled the ordinary cumulus clouds of the sky, 
although they became dengeras they swept over 
the town itself. In fact, a stratum of clond, of 
from 330 ft. to 380 ft. deep, filled the valley and 
rolled gradually towards the Thames. 

A phenomenon of this kind is by no means 
rare. Nothing is more striking than the 
sharp definition of the edge of the fog. The 
phenomenon, which almost any day may be ob- 
served in England in the Wey, occurs, on these 
occasions, at a lower level. And as we sink 
towards the level of the sea, in a broad valley, 
like that of the Thames, the rolling volume of 
cloud becomes both deeper and more dense. 

The degree to which the density of cloud or 
mist is increased by smoke may be thus 
illustrated. In London, it is stated in the daily 
papers, a large object was undistinguishable, 
during the fog, at a distance of two yards. We 
have, ourselves, been in fogs in which the hand 
was invisible, if held up at the length of the 
arm, from the eye. Now, at Guildford, at the 
hour named, 430 p.m., the hands of the town 
clock were visible, and the hour and minute 
were visible, at a distance of sixty-six yards. 
Something has to be added to this for the 
height of the clock,—of some 25 ft. above the 
road. There is, however, a great difference 
between being able to read a clock, and being 
able to perceive the outline of an object. As to 
the latter, on the following morning, about 
10 a.m.,on the 5th of February, when the fog 
was of much the same apparent density as on 
the preceding day,—a garden wall,—standing 
between the observer and the horizon, to the 
south, became invisible at a distance of from 
190 to 200 yards. It is this range of 200 yards 
which is contracted to two yards by the loading 
of the river mist with the unconsamed products 
of the chimneys of London. 

_ Black fog is not peculiar to London. Bont it 
is peculiar, it may be unhesitatingly affirmed, 
to places where coal is burned in considerable 
quantities. Sheffield is visited by fogs as dense 
as those of London, although more rarely. The 
phenomenon of the definition of the fog may at 
times be most admirably seen in Sheffield, which 
is @ town built on steep hills. In a moment the 
pedestrian may find himself relieved from the 
oppression of a dense blanket of damp black fog. 
He hardly believes his eyes as the sun laughs 
brightly upon him, until, glancing back, he per- 
ceives house after house, and space after 
emerging into sunlight from a huge black cloud 
which is rapidly flitting over the country before 
the wind. 

In Paris, too, they are becoming aware of the 





that of convenience,—and, moreover, that of 


power and presence of the fog-fiend. There is 
‘no doubt that the substitution of ooal for wood. 








in the domestic consumption of Paris has been 
the cause of this innovation in theclimate. The 
level of the Seive, at Paris, is much higher above 
the sea than is that of the tidal Thames, in 
London. But our own metropolis can no longer 
boast its exclusive privilege of a mantle of fog. 
Even now it is rather in frequency and con. 
tinuity, than in maximum blackness, that the 
Thames fogs are so superior to those of the 


Indeed, it may be questioned whether the day 
of which we have thus afforded a rough photo. 
metric indication of the density of the fog in the 
Thames basin, when only moderately charged 
with smoke, and which, by common consent, was 
one of the very blackest days of the London 
wirter, was not more opaque in Paris than in 
London itself. The business of the Chamber of 
Deputies was almost entirely arrested, coughs 

venting the president and the members alike 
rom addressing the Chamber at any. length. 
And in the immediate vicinity of Paris a 
railway collision, more disastrous in its results 
than almost any such casualty that has hitherto 
occurred in France, gave a fatal testimony as to 
the density of the atmosphere. Ten minutes, it 
has been said, was a short interval to allow be. 
tween a stopping, and a swift following, train. 
The intervals on our metropolitan lines are 
sometimes as little as three minutes, and some- 
thing like 100,000,000 passengers are safely 
carried in the year. The fact is, that when so 
unusual a darkness comes on, human foresight 
is in fault. The very frequency of our fogs 
makes our railway servants more prepared to 
avoid dangers, when they occur, than is the 
case in Paris. 

Is it of any use, it may be said, to talk about 
modes of obviating the worst aggravation of 
London fogs? We wish experience of past 
efforts to do good were such as to inspire more 
confidence as to the success of future effort. 
People are too apt to take such matters as part 
of that natural order of things to which it is the 
lot of mankind to submit. Such is not, indeed, 
the case. It is possible, as we hope we have 
shown, to reduce the fogs of London to the 
ordinary condition of river-mist or drifting 
vapour. And to do so would not only cost 
nothing,—loss being considered as set agaiost 
cost,—but be attended with a vast amount of 


domestic economy and comfort. It does not © 


follow that it will be done. No machinery 
exists with us for effecting great improvements 
simply for the public good. Unless some great 
pecuniary benefit can be secured, under the 
protection of the patent law or otherwise, to a 
few far-seeing an ; 
mere indication of possible improvement 1s 
usually loss of time and vexation of spirit. It 
is not very long since we saw an illustration of 
this truth in the matter of an improvement 10 
the mode of illuminating by gas, as to which it 
is speaking quite within bounds to say that it 

mised an economy of at least 50 per cent. on 
the actual cost. The investigations made into 
this plan were very thorough, and the exper?- 
ments were very satisfactory. But, after some 
time, it became evident that there would be 
great uncertainty as to protection by patent. 
On this the motive failed. The inventor wae 
not willing to devote years to the task, and to 


break his heart, for the introduction of a great 


blic improvement from which he and his 
would derive no beset... And we are age a 
go on for an indefinite time paying twice ee 
we need pay,—or, indeed, much more,—t0r 
artificial light. The want of the present _— 
is not so much men of ability competent to wor 
out the problems of industrial science, anne 
means of affording bread and cheese to a 
men while they devote their energies to 
service of their fellows. 








COMPETITION. 

Proposed Hotel, Preston.—With @ view io 
making their arrangements in connexion wit 
the new station at Preston as complete as oa 
sible, the railway company have decided to — 
a commodious hotel in the vicinity of East : 
It is to be connected with the _ Station -_ 
covered way, and on one side it will abat we 1 
Park. In order to secure the best building. he 
it is possible to have, the company have o i 
@ premium to architects for competitive — 
They were sent to London on Monday. wd 
Preston Herald of the 14th inst. makes £0 . 
very improper observations with the oor 
influencing the judges in favour of & 
sent by a local firm, 
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‘ AND ARBITRATORS’ FEES, | ®Ppears to us, on these words, as contain. 
UMPIRES’ AND ing the principle on which the decision of the 
. Court was based :—“It seems to me that 
at the late Leeds Assizes, and in which | the action for money had and received to recover 


Tue recent case of Wynn v. Fenwick, which 
was tried : . 
tice Lush decided that an umpire was not | back the excess is, according to the prin: 
Mi sod to include in his charges and to recover |of law, well maintainable = 1, Fa some 
from the party liable to pay costs the amount of | tended that there would be great inconvenience 
the umpire’s fees, is one to which it may be useful | in allowing the amount of an arbitrator’s charges 
forus briefly to refer. The fact that the arbi-/to be reviewed by a jury. I can only say that 
trator cannot recover the amount of his fees to hold that exorbitant fees are to pass unques- 
from the umpire who has not included them in| tioned would, in my Opinion, be an evil which 
his charges, Which was the immediate point in would more than counterbalance the opposite 
dispute, seems to have produced some astonish- | evil which it is said might arise from having the 
ment, and we imagine that the plaintiff, Mr. | question of arbitrator’s costs frequently brought 
Wynn, who communicated his surprise to the| before a jury.” In other words, an arbitrator 
public in a letter in our issue of February 7th, should charge a reasonable sum for his work ; 
is not alone in the views which he held a this there is an implied duty on him to charge no 
abject. It was not unnatural that Mr. Wynn's | more, and if he does so his breach of daty 
view should be that which is commonly held, | renders him liable to an action at law. But the 
bat we confess that we have little or no donbt | case in question is especially noticeable, not only 
that the judgment which Mr. Justice Lush de- as pointing out both a just and common-sense 
livered is @ correct exposition of the law. At View of an arbitrator's and also of an umpire’s 
the same time, there can be no question that it | position in regard to the amount of their fees, 
is i which places arbitrators 7 Sym _ =e being ba is in legal parlance quaintly 
difficulty under certain circumstances. rmed “on all fours” in its early proceedi 
‘sihie Salk on the power and duty of an arbi-/ with the case of Wynn « Feewiek: wht 
oo ae crn eg ash tem er 
clerk o peace for n case which we have seen, that Mr. Wynn has 
Kent, the point is dismissed in a couple of lines, obtained nothing at all for his fed ood as 
vbich are calculated to cause the existence an arbitrator, except the satisfaction of in- 
of the prevalent opinion. “The umpire, structing the public as to the position of an 
be says, “should charge as costs of his um- | arbitrator and umpire by an interesting law-suit. 
pirage the fees and charges due to the two (On the other hand, if Mr. Fenwick had included 
arbitrators, for they may be called costs of | all Mr. Wynn’s charges, his bill might have been 
the umpirage.” Here there is a distivct ex- | taxed; and if Mr. Wynn had stuck to his charges 
one . _ — of the Bos. we | he would have been, in all probability, a defend- 
ve no doubt that, generally speaking, an | ant in an action just as Mr. Branson was. And 
ya — — the ec ae in we cannot but think that this latter course would, 
is charges; bat when we say “es nclade,” | in most cases, be the best for an umpire to 
ve do not mean must include. Neither an adopt; for, by so doing, he does not wake him. 
umpire nor an arbitrator has any legal right of | self the judge of the fairness of an arbitrator's 
hes mfr he cols so Cs Spins athe | oreo, cod te etennacn anee e 
nd the psym own fees, and the professional advisers o 
fees of the umpire or ecblnvasee ia a perfectly | litigants can then Aone them taxed. 
voluntary act on the part of ove or both of the| As regards the present right of an arbitrator 
litigants. Therefore if the umpire does not |to obtain his fees, we cannot consider the law 
aa an arbitrator’s fees, it is obvious | as in a particularly satisfactory state. An 
that he does not neglect to enforce any legal arbitrator may honestly do a good deal of work, 
right, and it is equally obvious that if there is no | the parties may take it into their heads tosettle 
direct agreement, between an umpire and arbi-|the matter without taking up the award, and 
trator that the former will obtain the payment | the arbitrator will then never get a penny of his 
of the fees of the latter, there is no implied | justly-earned fees. And, indeed, such things 
obligation on him to do so. Consider, too, the | do actually occur from time to time. On the 
position of the arbitrator and umpire. There is | other hand, a poor litigant, almost certain that 
ae no relation of any sort between the | he is successful, may wish to take up the award, 
wo. Two arbitrators cannot agree, and so an/and yet cannot do so without paying down a 
Umpire is called in; but he is legally a stranger | good round sum, which he may have great 
to both: he does what he is asked to do, and he difficulty in ultimately obtaining from the 
om what he thinks proper. He is in no opposite and defeated party. And he cannot 
2 : - agent of the arbitrators, and there is | get his award from the arbitrator until he pays 
pra y on him to obtain the fees of the|the required sum, so that the very proper right 
aun noi to retain an oe in his hands, which ~ the 
er hand, it appears to there le edy an arbitrator possesses, may often 
Ro question that in a cases coven ‘ainiee be Sistas tenis to one party he is 
considers the fees of the arbitrators to be reason- | in no way deserving of it. It would be easy 
enough to give, by a very small Act of Par- 
liament, a right to an arbitrator to recover his 
fees from the losing party, allowing him also to 
retain a lien on the award, for use when 
necessary. But it seems to be absurd, in an 



















ur as an arbitrator, and go em 
the business in question, The Nea co theouere 
i the sole remedy which the arbitrator possesses. 

one weapon he does possess, but when ao 
a 8 called in he does not even 
this, and therefore it seems to us 
rte fact, it is not quite fair that an umpire 
= judge for himself whether the arbitrators’ 


business matters, and the technical nature of 
many kinds of work, that arbitrators must 
largely be used as a portion of the legal ma- 
chinery of the country, that they should have 
no other right by which to obtain remuneration 
than the barbarous one of holding fast to the 
award, and be bound to act upon the maxim 
which Wordsworth, in his spirited lines on 
“ Rob Roy,” tells us was the ruling maxim of 
reason | the freebooter, “that they should keep who 


can. 


: parti 
wetting the arbitrator, if he dove ‘not. so 
“me them, without a legal remedy. 
to » 8 the law stands, is there 








Rubens.—A committee report just presented 
to the Municipal Council of Antwerp contains 
the following particulars about the works of 


ks of among which 228 were sketches 
pe 484 Fico yy all these works, 829 have 
never been copied, 690 are only known by copy, 
and 294 seem lost. To possess as complete as 
possible a collection of the master’s works, the 
city of Antwerp will have to obtain copies of 
536 pictures and to collect 921 engravings. The 
cost of a complete Rubens collection, such as 
was recommended by the Artists’ Congress in 
1877, would amount to 30,000 fr., and this sum 
has been voted by the Municipal Oouncil and 


Justice Erle relied, as it| this sam must be inadequate. 








age when, from the intricacy and variety of 


Rubens. Altogether Rubens produced 2,719} portan 


the Belgian Government. Surely, however, 


FINE-ART LECTURES IN PARIS. 


Iw Paris, with the winter season, or perhaps 
more correctly speaking, the Spring term, the 
Government generously supply gratuitously, at 
all their great public institutions, a series of 


excellently -chosen lectures on all the varied 
subjects of interest that may attract the 
student to the metropolis ; art, science, letters, 
languages, law, &c. are all amply treated of in 
every case by eminent professors. It is one of 
the features of the Paris season, and for the 
stranger it would be difficult to find a better 
school where excellent French may be heard 
carefully enunciated. As such alone, the 
lectures are worthy a visit, but they possess 
also, as may be imagined, an interest of a very 
different sort. 


In reality, the lecture-season commenced some 


time since, but it is only with the New Year that 
the series of artistic lectures, which more interest 
our readers, were opened, by M. Charles Blanc 
and other eminent professors. Within the last few 
days, the newly-elected Academician, M. Taine, 
has commenced at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts his 
course on “ Aisthetics and the History of Art,” 
which he has continued each year since 1864, 
the date when the late M. Viollet-le-Duc, it will 
be remembered, resigned the post. An interest 
is added to the lectures of M. Taine, as they 
are delivered in the well-known “ hemicycle ” 
of the Ecole, decorated by the brushof Delaroche, 
and where have been awarded yearly the prizes 
to #0 many artists whose names will remain 
famous in the annals of French art. Twice a 
week (on Wednesday and Friday at half-past 
two) M. Taine lectures, and from our notes let 
us endeavour as briefly as possible to summarise 
the eminent Academician’s addresses. 


The subject of the series is to be “the repre- 


sentation of the human form from the time of 
Homer to Rembrandt,” a vast subject, but one 
we need not fear M. Taine will shrink from fal- 
filling. Commencing with the art of ancient 


Greece, as so few paintings remain of this early 


period, it is alone examples of sculpture that 
can be taken, but even in sculpture, as the lec- 
turer observed, we cannot say that we possess 
many really authentic works from the hands of 
the great sculptors of antiquity, artists euch as 
Phidias, Polycletes, or Myron *; little, in fact, 
remains at all beyond the fifth century previous 
to the Christian era. Having thus entered on 
his subject, M. Taine proceeded to sketch the 
peculiarities of the Grecian nation and the 
Greeks, their customs and life; M. Taine’s well- 
known theory of the “ miliew” or influence of sur- 
roundings, was, of course, not passed over ; and the 
following several influences in the rapid civilisa- 


tion of Greece were, in accordance with this 
theory, set forth:—the mildness of the climate 


of Greece,—the fact certainly being true that 


the countries where excessive cold and heat 
prevail have never developed a high degree of 


Civilisation,—the influence of the geography of 


Greece, three-fifths of the country being un- 
cultivated, hence the sobriety and poverty of 
the Hellenes (two powerful incentives to rapid 
civilisation) ; the sea being visible from every 
part of the country; the immense coast-line, 
the short distance from Italy, from Africa, and 
from Asia Minor, to which the Cyclades form 
natural stepping-stones; the consequences of this 
position, that the Greeks became a maritime and 
navigating people; the influence of this com- 
merce with the rest of the East; the hatred 
of all that is excessive in Greek art M. Taine 
attributed to the absence of this quality in 
any of the surroundings of the people; their 
mountains not being colossal, their rivers not 
inland seas, for climate, as the Professor warmly 
urged, is among the earliest and most power- 
fal formers of national character ; the blueness 
of the tideless Mediterranean, never ebbing and 
flowing like our oceans, and the perfect clear- 
ness of the atmosphere,—all these M. Taine 
brought forward in his first lecture as im- 
t factors in the artistic formation of the 
rag? ape son lecture on the following — 
M. Taine continued his catalogue of the externa 
characteristics of ancient Greek life: his Sse 
duty was to draw the sharp distinction wire 
exists between the simplicity of the ween 
of the ancients and our own in this busy = rb 
and to deduce from this fact a eeerrndh - 
simplicity of Greek art. In the m 


. Newton s' ised the 
* It will be remembered how Mr. ¥e peer ger ihe 
po ber of the statues of the Vatican were only 


rma from lost Greek originals. 
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clothing, into which the lecturer entered some- 
what minutely, this is only too evident, as also 
in the sadly complicated nature of our nineteenth- 
century every-day life, its necessities and sur- 
roundings, the result of colder climate and 
increased “ civilisation.” The simplicity of the 
ancient Greek house, such as we find exactly 
at Pompeii, so familiar to every student; the 
simplicity, even meagreness, of the food; the 
small size, as compared with our huge Parlia- 
ment Houses, of the Pnix; the greater capa- 
bilities and yet superior simplicity of the antique 
theatre, with its 30,000 spectators; the com- 
paratively small size of their capitals and 
centres of population; the simplicity (for this 
word must be repeated constantly) of the ancient 
Greek religion in comparison with ours, in which 
such a complicated system of moral and mental 
mortification and beatitude, of punishments and 
rewards has been built up; the physical educa- 
tion of the young, which formed men far more 
simple and yet complete than in the present day, 
when education in the simplest profession is a 
toil of years. Returning to the matter of 
religion, the evidence that the present life was 
alone considered,—a statement supported by a 
series of interesting quotations,—the simplicity 


again of the Greek language, differing in this | 


respect so striking from ours,—a simplicity 
leading to the complete understanding by the 
humblest workman of every word of the dis- 
courses of such an orator even as Demosthenes. 
Our life, as M. Taine remarked, is too developed, 
and this contrast between the life of the ancients 
and ours, is most strikingly shown in the art of 
antique Greeee. The physical education of the 
young Greek was carefully watched, and physical 
beauty was most highly appreciated ; in all the 
Greek statues which remain we see this fact 
abundantly proved; as also the calm simplicity 
of the daily life. M. Taine, in his next lecture, 
is to show us how, before producing their quiet, 
noble, simple statues, the Greek artists en- 
deavoured to make their living model perfect. 
M. Charles Blanc, in his Tuesday course at 
the Collége de France, continued his lecture on 
the Decorative Arts, devoting his attention to 
the important principles of symmetry and pro- 
gression. Nature, as the lecturer observed, con- 
tains every example of beauty, but only in the 
germ; it is for man to develope that germ. In 
nature, the day, from sunrise to noon and then 
to sunset, is a progression. Again, in nature, 
the tree shows us the same principle, especially 
the pine-tree, in its progressive diminution to 
its summit. An avenue of trees is another 
instance of this principle of progression. M. Blanc 
recalled, dpropos of these avenues, the numerous 
instances of their successful imitation by paint- 
ing in the palazzi throughout Italy. Ia archi- 
tecture, the stepped pyramids of Sakara afford 
an instance of this progression in art; other 
examples of which in antiquity may be seen in 
the hanging gardens of Babylon and Persepolis 
and the avenue of sphinxes at Karnak. The 
principle, indeed, is to be found in all art, in 
poetry, in literature, and in music, for, as M. 
Blanc remarks, if his theories did not apply to 
every branch of art, they would be false. In 
architecture the value of this principle is 
especially appreciable, and to the stadent will 
be evident. The lecturer next turned his atten- 
tion to another important principle in the deco- 
rative arts,—confusion,—one which requires the 
utmost skillin its management, for order is the 
sovereign law of every work of art. From its 
confusion the tree gains its beauty, as 
also in the human form, the hair; and this led 
M. Charles Blane to remark that, in the human 
body might be found all the elements of orna- 
ment; had he but known this at the commence- 
ment of his inquiries, the lecturer continued, he 
would have alone studied anatomy for his 
examples instead of looking abroad.* The use 
of the principle of confusion is very noticeable 
in nature, peculiarly in her disposition of the 
veins in marble, where the confusion in its secret 
harmony produces the effects which give such a 
beauty to porphyry, jasper, alabaster, and the 
other precious marbles ; but this confusion when 
introduced intoa workof art, the lecturer hastened 
toadd, must be balanced and skilfally concealed ; 
the view which one obtains from a mountain 
top, the plain at one’s feet with its lakes and 
forests is in confusion, the balance of which 
exists, but in nature the eye cannot embrace it, 





* Edwin Landseer remarked mach the same before a 


committee of the House of Commons, when he said that if 


he had to teach how to paint animal life he should 
gurect them to the stady of the besuty of the human 








In the picture or work of art such must not be | supposed 
the case, and this Raffaelle, in his “school of | ness, 
Athens,” well understood, when as @ counter- | except Sir Edmund Beckett § 

balance to his irregular groups of philosophers} The discussion would not have been fruitless 
and pupils he placed the symmetrical CS. if only for eliciting the remarks of Professor 
ground of architecture. The same is observa-| Kerr, given in fall in our pages (189, ante). Wo 
ble in Michelangelo’s Sistine aay ceiling, ibati 

which he divided into three portions by imitative 
bays, which he decorated with a ity to 
balance the wild and grandiose irregularity of 
his composition. In a very different field, the 
confusion observable in the decoration, by a 
Japanese artist, of a plate, is balanced by the 
very symmetry of the object, whether plate, 
vase, or box, decorated by his hand. In|i 
nature the confused ivy-covered rain with which 
a rock is picturesquely adorned, is balanced by 
the very regularity of some portion of the 
original architecture still erect, some uninjared 
mullion or jamb of some still-standing doorway. 
These, then, are the principles of decorative art, 
according to M. Charles Blanc ; repetition, alter- 
nation, symmetry (the principle most used in 
nature), progression, and confusion, from which, 
again, may be deduced five subordinate princi- 
ples of consonance, answering to repetition, 
contrast, corresponding to alternation, radiation 
(rayonnement) corresponding to symmetry, gra- 
dation to progression, and, finally, complication 
to confusion ; this last principle of complication 
being the great basis of all Oriental art. Of 
this we are promised, at a later lecture, a fall 
explanation. 

Having already occupied so much space, we 
are unable to analyse as it deserves M. Charles 
Blanc’s Wednesday lecture at the de 
France on “The Artista of the Renaissance.” 
Suffice it to say that the eminent Academician 
drew particular attention to the skill of the 
fifteenth-century workers in the little-known art 
of grafito, whose productions form one of the 
marvels of that museum of marvels, the cathe- | years ago by Mr. Roger Smith in an admirable 
dral at Siena. Describing minutely the process | paper on professional esprit de corps, which we 
of grafito or sgrafito (one of the first examples | wish we could think had borne more fruit than 
of the use of which in England was made by | we fear it did. This ugly side of the profession 
the late Frederick Cockerell in a house built | is brought out in connexion with the very sub- 
by him in Prince’s-gate, South Kensington), | ject now under discussion, in the course of the 
M. Charles Blanc drew especial attention to the| very sensible paper read by Mr. R. Walker 
beauty of the earlier works of Matteo daj before the Architectural Association on the 
Giovanni Bartholi, Domenico del Coro, Paolo| 30th ult. That gentleman adduced a case of 
di San Martino, whose mames have so un-/|a large competition fora building to cost about 
justly been overlooked by Vasari (and hence | 30,0001, where a number of designs were sent 
after him by succeeding guide-books) in the/|in, and a professional assessor was called in to 
unmerited praise assig to the sixteenth- | examine and advise; all were rejected, and the 
century work of Beccafami. The gorgeous} assessor carried out the building. Mr. Walker 
pavement of the Siena Cathedral and the} mentions that great care was taken to explain 
beauties of the familiar Libreria formed the | that this was the committee’s act, and not the 
chief feature of M. Blano’s lecture, the conclu. | assessor's. That is all rabbish. A man with a 
sion of which was devoted to a commendation | right sense of honour should feel that under such 
of the rapid system of syrafito for decorative | circumstances he has no course but to decline. 
purposes, as it was employed in the six-|It would be an improper thing to do; and no 
teenth century by Matturino and Polidoro da| man is obliged to do an improper thing because 
Caravaggio to decorate the houses of Rome, and| he is asked to do so by a committee. Sach 
remains of which still may be seen in the classic} incidents show it is high time that some 
neighbourhood of the Piazza Navona. one did speak about the maintenance of the 

dignity 2 the profession, and in pretty serious 
earnest 


The summary of the ‘opinion of the majority, 
as far as we can judge, seems to be that it is 
not possible to abolish competition, because it 
is impossible to bring the profession toa unl 
form resolution on the subject, We have been 
even told by our kindly critic, before referred 
to, that we are absurd in supposing that in any 
case the public can be made to give way if they 
choose to want competition. It will probably 
appear to most of our readers that however 
much the public want architectural competitions, 
if no architect will the conclusion that 
they would have to give way is about as simple 
rule-of-three sum. But it is obvious that 
universality in this respect is not to be looked 
for (even if it were in all cases desirable), for 
reasons which we have already hinted at i 
our former article on the subject quoted by Mr. 
Porter. The opinion of a minority is that open 
competition ought not to be stopped, as it is an 

























































8, 
on if they had time, 
to get up the drawings, would be perfectly 
confident of their ability to ‘go in” for the 
largest work against their own instructor and 
all the mature talent of the profession, and to 
carry out the building better than any one if 
they obtained it? The presence of ambitious 
designs by authors of about this degree of expe- 
rience and capability is evident in every collec. 
tion of competitive drawings; and for this self- 
sufficiency we believe the competition system 
itself is in a large measure to blame, because 
the chances are made to depend so much on 
draughtsmanship; and the conventional neatness 
and piquancy of architectural draughtemanship 
is by no means a difficult thing to acquire: at 
all events, it requires no constructive or artistic 
knowledge, and no intellectual power; it is simply 
a knack; and when young fellows see that so 
much is made of mere drawings, they are very 
ready to think that, if they can draw, nothing 
more is needed. And a atill more painful 
truth referred to by Professor Kerr is the fact 
that the architectural profession is really the 
only one that is without an etiquette. This 
side of the subject was referred to some 








THE COMPETITION QUESTION. 


Tux discussion of this subject by the Institate 
of Architects has not led at present to anything 
definite, nor were we sanguine enough to expect 
that it would do so, but the fact of its being re- 
discussed in a somewhat serious spirit, may do 
good by leading architects to think twice t 
the conditions of a competition before they 
enter upon it. The list of opinions from various 
members of the profession in condemnation of 
the practice of open competition, read by Mr. 
Porter in the course of his paper, was a long one, 
and for the most part consisted of very decided 
expressions of opinion, and those per contra were 
much more guarded and conditional in expres- 
sion. We confess that we were sur; to 
find that » was ible sie obtain such a large 
consensus of written opinion against & system 
which so few architects refrain from upholding 
in practice. 

me of our own remarks on the subject, 
which were quoted at some length by Mr. Porter, 
seem to have been misunderstood ; cm fopa bs 
least, mi ted by one amateur 
who tous; but his remarks seemed to 
be aimed, as they usually are, chiefly at dis- 
agreeing with and annoying the rest of the 
meeting. In what way the recommendation to 
uphold the dignity of the profession (we said 


nothing about the “ digni 
ber of it shhaletg Coat vik might be per- 
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ucational effect. We doubt if any one ever 
—_ much that was or valuable out of 
it. We believe it is often true that a 
architect learns more from the first he 
carries out for himself than from all his 
education; but that is because y 
and the practical consideration of important 
matters of design and construction are for the 
first time really forced upon him. Bat in a» 
competition design few really consider construc- 
tion much, because the drawings have to be 
made over again any how, and it is put off till 
then, more especially as committees now require 
so many drawings, and generally allow so little 
time for them; and even design is not seriously 
studied: effect is the object. The universal 
rule of the appointment of a professional assessor 
would modify these drawbacks somewhat, as it 
would be supposed that the assessor would give 
attention to the structural design, and throw 
out those that were deficient in this respect; 
but this reform would be entirely at the expense 
of the architects, who would then be compelled 
to give even more time and labour than they 
now do to the work of preparing designs, and 
that certainly would not ba a welcome kind of 
reform. 

The settlement of the matter seems to rest 
most simply in the simple principle adopted by 
every professional man in most other things,— 
that the labourer is worthy of his hire. In 
other words, that the answer of an architect, 
asked to compete, would be that he did not un- 
dertake to do work gratis. The solution on the 
side of the promoters of the competition would 
then be either to reduce their demands to mere 
sketches, such as they could afford to pay for, or 
to take the chance of finding some clever man 
from among the younger and less successful 
who might be supposed willing to compete on 
any terms. 

The matter would arrange itself in time on 
this principle. If the larger number of the pro- 
fession assumed the perfectly right position, that 
they ought not to be expected to give profes- 
sional time and skill for nothing, the general 
rule recognised in so many other affairs of life, 
that “ what is not worth paying for is not worth 
having,” would gradually assert ite i 
and our impression is that those who put a high 
price on themselves, and do not make their 
work cheap, or seem eager to clutch anything, 
on any terms, not only occupy & more ified 
position, but are the absolute gainers by it in 
the long run. 

One other suggestion we will make; viz, 
that the Institute should add to its recommen- 
dations for the regulation of competitions this : 
that any direct canvassing on the part of a com- 
petitor, or his friends, should be ground for 
disqualification. It is ead to reflect that there 
should be so much ground as there is for such a 
suggestion, but the temptation for a man to 
excuse himself by saying “every one does it,” 
and thus to gain the ear of some one and 
increase his chances, seems so inevitable, that 
we fear only strong measures will put a stop to 
it, When one hears an architect of ability 
and, in other things, of high character, say, 
“T never go into @ competition anless I know 
tome of the Committee,” it is painfully evi- 
dent how lax, at present, is the standard of 
morality in such matters, 
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Mr. William Sendell, of Exeter. passed awa: 
to his rest on the 12th inst. Mr’ Bendell wes 
= — in the city in which he resided, 

in the West of 
skilled wood-carver, a, se Logie 5 Pein 
almost exclusively to church-work, his name 
has frequently been mentioned in this journal 
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ARCHITECTURAL LECTURES: 
BY THE LATE PROFESSOR E. M. BARRY, B.A.* 





ARCHITECTURE ALLIED WITH COLOUR. 


HavinG now discussed the forms of architec. 
ture with reference to design and proportion, 
there yet remains another aspect in which our 
art should be considered. We have seen that 
its scientific side may be tested by technical 
rules, and that it becomes artistic by the right 
application of ornament. The latter has farther 
been examined under two heads, the Constructive 
and the Decorative. In respect of decoration 
we have found how large a part sculpture has 
played, and ought to play, in architecture. It 
remains for us now to think of Painting, that 
lovely art which provides enjoyment for all, 
there being no one, or next to no one, insensible 
to the charms of colour. Architecture, to be 
perfect, needs the aid of the sister arts, and yet 
there may be good architecture without such 
assistance. A building of good proportion and 
design may please us if the carver has never 
entered it, and if colour be “conspicuous by its 
absence.” Nevertheless, such instances are 
scarcely to be looked for, and Architecture de- 
lights to welcome the painter and sculptor as 
fellow - workers with herself in the practical 
exemplification of art. 

Thesculpture of ancient masterpieces, whether 
a Greek temple or a Medieval cathedral, has 
seemed so necessary and such an integral part 
of the design, that a general consent has 
accepted the necessity of co-operation between 
the sculptor and the architect. The latter has 
raised buildings which the former has filled with 
interest to so great an extent that the question 
has arisen whether the sculptare has not domi- 
nated the fabric and reduced the architecture 
to a secondary position. It has been otherwise 
with the application of colour. It has appeared 
to many that both sculpture and architecture 
should be monochromatic, and that their purity 
of effect would be lost by any invasion of their 
domain by the art of colour. 

To such thinkers a building is best executed 
in a colourless material, and that an architect 
should be as careful in this respect as the 
sculptor, whose greatest grief is to discover a 
vein of colour in the virgin marble, which he 
prizes for unspotted whiteness. Of such a 
principle, as applied to architecture, it may be 
said at once that it is impracticable. Such 
absolute freedom from the influence of colour 
of some sort is, at any rate, not to be obtained 
in our climate, which stains with damp, cor- 
rodes with smoke, and hides with fog the 
noblest works of architectural art. But, indeed, 
even in the sunny countries of the South the 
difficulty, though lessened, remains essentially 
the same. In Greece, and even in the 
atmosphere counts for something, and archi- 
tect’s work assumes shades in consequence of 
climatic influences for which he may scarcely 
have been prepared. Moreover, taking the 
monochromatic theory strictly, we may ask 
what are the points which the architect is first 
bound to consider? Undoubtedly the lights 
and shades of his work. He constructs, so to 
speak, a composition in white and black. But 
we know that those terms are only used for con- 
venience, and that there are no such colours as 
white and black. We may have in our archi- 
tecture (however carefally constructed of colour- 
less material) high lights and half-lights, grey 
shades, medium shades, and dark shades, so 
that the effect shall be due to well-displayed 
chiaroscuro,—in itself a question of tints, if not 
of colour. A building without colour would, 
therefore, be a skeleton without covering, if it 
were possible that it should soexist. In dealing 
with our composition of black and white, the 
sun confers hues of its own at one time heighten- 
ing the cultures with hope as, rising, he bursts 
upon @ prostrate world, at another gilding it 
with # glorious sadness of memory as its sur- 
faces reflect the gorgeous redness of the setting 
luminary. Between those two extremes there 
are many tions, so that in the climates of 
the South it may be said of architecture that, 
like the mythical chameleon, she is ever changing 
her aspect of colour. And, amongst ourselves, 
though the shades are more sombre, our buildings 
are more independent of colour. 

Whatever material may be used by us, parti- 
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eularly in London, it soon experiences a chan 
Time which in other lands pai to chasten with 
& loving slowness, becomes here a tyrannical and 
eager solvent. A few months influence our 
work, and effect that which centuries have 
failed to do to the great monuments of archi- 
tecture on the banks of the Nile. Where the 
architeets desired light, we get stains of grim 
ge grimy 
blackness, and the best executed carving becomes 
indistinguishable by reason of dirt. Even in these 
cases, however, colour plays its part, and be- 
tween the extremes of light and darkness we 
may recognise the value of middle tints in giving 
and grandeur to such an edifice, for in- 
stance, as St. Paul's Cathedral. These effects are, 
however, it must be admitted, accidental in the 
sense of unforeseen, and Nature’s colouring differs 
therefore from the actual application of colour 
to architecture, which is the question now under 
our i ion. If, however, we admit that 
a bnilding gains in effect by colour, whether 
ing from natural or artificial causes, it 
becomes evident that the whole question is one 
of measure and degree. In analysing the effect 
produced by an architectural front of a building 
it is found that the lights are produced by the 
breadth and prominence of the general forms, 
while the ahales result from the distribution of 
the voids, such as windows, niches, arches, or 
recesses. These shadows will necessarily differ 
according as the sun’s rays are vertical or 
oblique; in other words, according to climate. 
The balancing of lights and shadows in an ele- 
vation is of so great importance that I should 
advise every young architect to plan his building 
in black and white before thinking of colour or 
the subtler graces of detailed composition. In 
so doing let him not deceive himself, as inex- 
perienced designers are too apt to do. Deep 
shadows are easily enough shown on paper; but 
ing in mind the axiom that an architect has 
to pictures, aud not to draw them, he 
must be careful so to arrange his plan and the 
masses of his design that the shadows he depicts 
on paper shall really emerge into being when 
the searching effects of daylight come into play. 
The study of light and shade is therefore one 
of the greatest importance, but it must not be 
thought that colour has no part to play in our 
architectare. It may be used in two ways: 
first, by the employment of coloured materials ; 
secondly, by the direct application of local 
colour to previously -existing architectural forms. 
It is now considered that in one or other of these 
ways colour was used in every kind of architec- 
tare. In Egypt it is in many cases as evident 
now as when it was first used thousands of years 
ago, while, though its traces have almost dis- 
appeared from the Parthenon, the most careful 
inquirers into Greek architecture are disposed to 
admit the building was originally more or less 
decorated with ornament in colour,—such orna- 
ment, in fact, as we found in the last lecture 
was translated into carved stone by the more 
vigorous, if less refined, taste of the Romans. 
There is, however, a great difficulty in deciding 
the question of colour among the Greeks; for it 
is of the essence of this kind of ornament that 
it may be easily applied at any time after the 
completion of the building, so that the mere 
discovery of remains of colour on the columns, 
architraves, and cornices of the Parthenon is but 
one link in the chain of proof that such orna- 
mentation formed a of the intention rj - 
original designers. The exquisite beauty of t 
curves, caicen, and details of the best Grecian 
is, indeed, such that to many of us the 
addition of colour will appear unnecessary, and, 
being unnecessary, an intrusion into perfect 
harmony of a discordant element, and this all 
the more because in Egypt, where colour un- 
doubtedly exists, the circumstances are alto- 
different. 
We have, there, in the massive columns and 
masses of superstructure a rude mani- 
festation of vigour, which is heightened rather 
than diminished by the addition of brilliant 
colour. The sun, moreover, while deepening the 
shadows, will bleach the exposed surfaces which 
produce the high lights, thus making the con- 
trast so sharp as to be almost painful. Under 
circumstances like these coloured decoration = 
sented itself as a welcome expedient to give tex- 
ture tothe surface, tone to the shades, and scale 
to the composition as a whole. ‘ There was poe 
no question of outlines so exquisite that the least 
interference would destroy their charm,—o 
curves so subtly described that a coarser appre- 
hengion than that of the Greeks would even be 
of their existence. We can, there. 


fore, admit with greater alacrity the justificas 
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Egypt rather than with that of Greece. 

We do not know much of external polychromy 
in Roman works. Colamns of marble and granite 
were, doubtless, employed, but the application 
of surface decoration was, as we have already 
seen, the work of the stone-carver rather than 
the painter. Inthe interior of Roman buildings, 
such as the Great Baths, a free use of colour 
gave magnificence to the vaults and spacious 
halls which adorned those splendid establish- | 
ments. Costly marbles and mosaics met the 
eye of the spectator on floors, walls, and ceil- 
ings, and fresco paintings by skilled artists also 
covered spacious surfaces reserved for such | 
high-claes artistic decoration. 
seen the ruins of these state 





extent and original splendour. 


glad to know that St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, jt 
ove of the grandest rooms in England, fairly | p 


represents one only of the halls of such a build- 
ing as the Baths of Caracalla, 
whole mass of the Li 


the law courts and accessories, is less than one-| former has, I think, the larger share in the 
| successful result. 


fourth of the total size of one of the great) 
Baths of Rome, which might compare with our 
largest buildings, such as the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. In private buildings we know from the 
examples at Pompeii that the Romans indulged 
freely a taste for colour in the internal archi- 
tecture of their dwellings, while they cared 
little for their external appearance, and the 
same treatment was in all probability adopted 
in respect of more monumental structures. 

As the traditions of Classic art waned before 
the advance of the Romanesque and Italian 
Gothic styles, there was an increase in the adop- 
tion of colour as an element of effect in external 
architecture. The columns, either isolated or 
attached to the walls in doorways or arcades, 
supplied a local colour in contrast with the 
general mass. Panels were filled with coloured 
marbles often disposed in geometrical patterns, 
and a system of incrustation of plain walls, with 
slabs of coloured marbles, came into use, par- 
ticularly at Venice, while in other cases horizontal 
courses of marble were built in the wall, either 
in colours designed to contrast sharply with the 
intermediate courses of similar material of a 
lighter hue, or even in combination with brick- 
work. We have instances of these several 
methods of applied colour at Florence, Pisa, 
Sienna, and at St. Mark’s, Venice. In the 
former cases, with many others, the dark 
horizontal courses exercise a striking effect upon 
the architecture of the building. Whether that 
effect be either legitimate or pleasing will 
remain a question of individual taste. In a 
building in which horizontal lines are emphasised 
as strongly as is the case in these buildings, the 
vertical or Gothic spirit is sacrificed, inasmuch 
as the local colour of the leve) courses is more 
powerful than the vertical mouldings of the 
architecture. The scale is, moreover, injured, 
and the building is made to look smaller than 
it really is. Whatever, therefore, may be the 
beauty of the materials, and the occasional 
merits of Italian Medizwval building in external 
polychromy, the propriety, in an architectural 
sense, of the methods above described may be 
questioned. The same doubts may be expressed 
more strongly as to the practice of veneering 
walls with thin slabs, a method which concealed 
the real construction, and became defective on 
the slightest settlement of the building. 

When the system of incrustation was applied 
to arches there was necessarily more difficulty 
than in placing slabs against a vertical wall, and 
consequently arches so treated have been the 
first parts to give way to the effects of time. 
Incrustation, when applied to sunk panels, 
spandrels of arches, and other positions well 
defined by architectural lines, and where no 
strain comes upon them, was sometimes 
used by the Italians of the Middle Ages with 
excellent effect under the bright sun of their 
delightfal climate. A love of colour seems to us 
so natural in Italy that the desire to ally colour 
with architecture, even externally, appears 
natural in that country, and when it was in. 
troduced into the actual construction cf the 
building the errors and difficulties of incrusta- 
tion were avoided, while pleasing effects of 
contrast were obtained. In the upper story of 
the Ducal Palace at Venice the appearance of a 
reticulated pattern, such as might be given by 
a boldly-designed diaper, is obtained, as well as 
® pleasing variety of colour. In this case the 
coloured marble blocks are built into the wall, 

and eo form an integral part of the building. 





i i i itecture of |Such decoration is not, of course, of any high 
tion of colour allied with the architec rtistio sagihs, task th snag neal Se. Ga 
in practice in lightening the heaviness of great 
masses for which a more regular architectural 
treatment may be impracticable. 


beneath more even than it does at present, 
unless its weight had been somewhat disguised 
in appearance by the variegation of the surface 
by meansof colour. In other Italian examples 
external colouring was obtained in a similar 
manner, viz., by making the materials of the 


marbles, bricks, and terra-cotta were employed 
Those who have |in this way, often with considerable success. 
ly buildings at The most beautiful nar of Reese poly- 

i t need to be reminded of their | chromy in Italy is, undoubtedly, Giotti’s famous 
ee oe “Others may be | campanile at Florence, a building desigued with 


and that the | hand-in-hand with decoration to produce a 
iverpool edifice, including pleasing ensemble, and of the two qualities the 


colour rather than with the graceful outline and 
well-balanced arrangement of the details, and 
might even admire the tower if it were painted 
all over of a uniform tint. 
of course, be lost, but much would remain. 
The coloured decoration of Giotto’s design 
heightens the effect of the architectural detail, 
without destroying it. The wall surfaces are ren- 
dered beautiful in colour; and being cut up into 
small spaces, the constractional objections to 
veneered panels do not obtrude themselves, the 


lines of the composition. 


architecture may be seen in the lowest story. 
The possible dimensions of this portion were 


colour, if, indeed, it had been available. In 
buildings in which the latter appears its intro. 
duction seems to have been due to local causes 
rather than to any desire on the part of the 
architects for colour per se. 

Thus, where stone was difficult of attainment 
we find the use of brick, with stone sparingly 
used for dressings and quoins, and in places 
where stone could not be got brick would take 
its place altogether. Flints also were used in 
conjunction with stone, and were often arranged 
in panels for surface decoration, recalling, though 
in a different material, the method of Italian 
work. This flint decoration is, perhaps, an 
evidence that the architects desired effects of 
colour, or rather of contrast, and would have 
indulged their taste more freely had better 
opportunities been afforded to them. If this had 
been done we should probably have seen some 
decided modifications in the vigour of Northern 
Gothic work. All the methods already dis. 
cussed as existing after Egyptian and Greek art 
have given colour to architecture more or less 
through her construction, and are apart alto. 
gether from any application of the art of paint- 
ing to the walls. That this was done, both in 
Italy and elsewhere, there can be little doubt, 
though the evidences of it, being perishable, 
may have for the most part vanished. In cases 
like the external decoration of St. Mark’s in the 
large spaces over the doorways, which were 
executed in a lasting material like mosaic, the 
designs still remain, and similar effects were, no 
doubt, sought for in less ambitious stractures 
and in a less permanent manner. At the present 
day the national taste shows itself in the rude 
paintings seen in many a village often of an 
amusing description, and even in Northern 
Europe, if we may credit the illustrations of 
illaminated manuscripts with any amount of 
literal accuracy, paintings were not uncommon 
on the outsides of houses. This is consistent 
with all we know of the prevalence in the past 





































The square, 
box-like heaviness of the upper story at Venice 
would overwhelm the traceries and arcades 


building themselves the vehicle of colour, and 


he technical skill of an architect, and with a 
ainter’s love of colour. 
In this celebrated work good proportion goes 


We could part with the 


Much beauty would, 


panels being well defined by the architectural 


Tne power of colour to supply deficiencies of 


doubtless prescribed by the exigencies of posi- 
tion, the tower being situated in the heart of a 
great city, close to the cathedral, and where 
ground - space was much circumscribed. A 


Northern architect would have expanded the 


basement-story by means of buttresses or other 
projections, which would have given both real and 
apparent stability to the tower. If the latter 
were uniform in colour with the superstructure, 


it would appear mach less satisfactory than it 


does at present with a pronounced horizontal 
treatment, carried out principally by means of 
colour, which, by darkening the whole mass of 
the base, confers upon it a solidity of appearance 


in excess of that which its architecture alone 


could secure. 


In speaking of architectural polychromy in 
Italy, it is impossible to pass over St. Mark’s, 


Venice, a building glowing within and without 
with colour. 
applied, St. Mark’s is too much an exception to 
all architectural rules, to be referred to as an 
illustration of any principle except that of the 
charm of colour generally. If we take away 
this charm from St. Mark’s we leave little to 
admire. 
frittered away with an unnecessary multiplicity 
of unmeaning parts, which, in some cases, con- 
ceal the actual form of the building. 
to St. Mark’s the same test lately suggested for 


Still, keeping to colour externally 


Of no great size, that which exists is 


Applying 
Giotto’s Campanile, we feel sure that if the 


former were of any one tint, undecorated with 
colour, few would care to see it. This circum- 
stance has been brought out very clearly in 
recent discussions. The colour we admire in 
the west front of St. Mark’s is not entirely due 
to the variegated marbles, mosaics, and gilding, 


which contribute to the general effect. Much is 


due to the operation of time, ripening some tints 
and subduing others, and throwing over all the 


softening and harmonising influence of age. This 
would, of course, be lost, or, at best, materially 
diminished by even the most conservative 
restoration, and it is, therefore, earnestly to 
be hoped that no interference will be allowed 
unless under the pressure of actual structural 
necessity. 

While the designers of Italian Gothic worked 
ever more or less in the spirit of the painter the 
Northern Mediwval architects were more re- 
liant. Far from disregarding colour, as we shall 
presently see in speaking of interiors, their work 
was more purely and sturdily architectural. A 
Gothic cathedral, like York or Lincoln, furnished 
its own colour, and seemed to disdain adventi- 


made aisles, transepts, chapels, 
left but titcle concer ae for any good use of 





of a general love of rich coloar. 
was displayed not only in all kinds of orna- 
mentation, but also in arms and dress and all 





that related to personal adornment, eo that it is 


only natural that we should find architecture 


subject to similar influences.* 








FROM THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


Carnivat hascomeagainand gone; its mournful 
existence unmarked, on the Banks of the Seine 
at least, by the smallest sign of gaiety ; “‘ Mardi- 
gras” came upon us almost by surprise, and 
with its close was interred the carnival of 1880. 
Traditionalists and archsologists may regret 
the dying out of an old custom, Lut, from an 
artistic point of view, we have no reason to be 
sorry. With Shrove Tuesday passed, and Easter 
approaching, we may feel justified in looking 
forward to the warm weather, and fortunately 


on this side of the Channel at least the senticel 


Winter, as he on the watch-word to his 
successor Spring, will be able to add, in all sin 
cerity, the consecrated formula of “ All’s well, 

and if the prosperity of each nation depends, as 


economists tell us, not a little on the good for- 


tune of its neighbours, England, after its long 
trial, may feel encouraged to hope very shortly 
for better days. 

The winter here in Paris has, as may be 
imagined, increased in a serious manner the 
normal monthly returns of the fire brigade. 
From an excellent article “ Fire and Water in 
Paris,” recently published in the “ Revue 
Scientifique,” we learn that, daring the whole 
of the past year, the number of chimneys on 
fire was 1,855, giving a monthly average of 155; 
in December ; however, this mean rose to 325; 
of more serious fires there were 877, giving ® 
monthly mean of 73, which, in December, rose 
to 261. Of great fires there were only twenty 
in the whole year, five marking the last month 
of the past year. Out of the 251 fires of the 
second entry, it would seem that 120 or senely 
half, were due to defects in the construction © 
the chimney,—a fact which clearly points to 
the somewhat careless manner in which both 
architects and builders conform to the severe 
ions on this important matter. 


t ho large this may seem to 
the Parisian pee cthor 8 ft stands singolarly 


|" fre, indood, in Pacis, notwithstanding the 





* To be continued, 
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forming 
element is 
serious damage. 


service of the Paris fire brigade 
statement made as lately as the April 


year, before the Municipal Council, by the chair. 
that it was not until the war of 1870 that 
a steam fire-engine was first introduced into 
Paris from London, and then, strangely enough, 
the opposition of the brigade was openly ex- 
pressed. The telegraphic warning system, 80 
universally adopted now in London, New York, 
and other large cities by the fire brigade, is 
still, here in Paris, in an embryo state, nor does 
there exist, as at New York, a tall watch-tower 
connected with all the stations of the city, and 
from which can be easily detected and noted 


man, 


the slightest glimmer. That the Parisians, 


however, need feel little alarm at the apparently 


deficient organisation of their brave “ Sapeurs- 


Pompiers,” is clearly shown when we consult a 


comparative table of accidents caused by fire in 


the great cities of the world, by which we see 
that London, with its hard-upon four millions of 
population, has lost as victims to fire, in the 


space of ten years, and in every 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, something more than eight persons, 
coming in this manner last on a list of thirteen 
of the great cities of the world. Munich, with ite 
quarter of a million population, lost only 0:4 vic- 
tims inevery 100,000 inhabitants in the tenyears ; 
Glasgow, with its half a million, 1°7; Bordeaux 
follows ; and then Berlin, which, with ite million, 
reaches the figure of 2; then Paris, which, with 
its two millions of population, lost in ten years, 
24 victims for every 100,000 inhabitants ; 
Amsterdam, Brussels, Lyons, Naples, Hamburg, 
Hanover, and Cologne succeed; the list, as we 
have above remarked, closing with London. 
The question is certainly one which may be said 
to interest directly architects and builders ; fire 
is with reason one of the perils moet feared by 
every householder. In London it can scarcely 
he denied that perhaps fewer precautions are 
taken in this direction than in any other great 
city, In America every house is provided with 
a fire-escape; many again, in the city, almost 
all the warehouses, with large exterior pipes 
1unning up the height of the house, and which 
are used in case of fire to supply water to any 
given spot. The larger use of iron in modern 
buildings, as also tbat of concrete, will probably 
 @ great extent diminish the frequency of fires, 
bat none the less should it be an important 
sadienlien in the planniog and building of 
every house, to provide agai i- 
bilities of fire. “ ee 
Carnival week, and its traditionary, even if 
unobserved, festivities, has interfered to a small 
extent with the routine of the series of art- 
lectures which we have elaewhere commenced to 
summarise, M. Charles Blanc was unable thus to 
continue his course on the Decorative Arts and the 
Renaissance. M. Taine, at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arte, was, however, at his post. The third 
lecture of the series opened by the new Aca- 
demician dealt chiefly with the importance 
attached by the ancient Greeks to the physical 
education of their young, giving the lecturer 
he opportunity of very properly anathematising 
modern clothing, and the injurious effects it 
Produces on the beauty of the human form. 
Passing from this subject, M., Taine entered 
into a slight sketch of the development of the 
Pe people. Between the years 850 and 
B.C. the successive introduction of money 
and the knowledge of casting metals exercised 
their influence ; with the seventh century before 
the Christian era the increase of wealth, the 
extension of Grecian commerce hout the 
: editerranean, the establishment of a more 
ie ae form , renee further assisted 
opmen contemporaneous intel- 

rome development is noticeable ; the poetry 


ite etSs the institution of academies of song ; 


number of people in each house, is a 

occurrence, a fact due to many 
ote thers to the iron the 
huge kitchen and other fires constantly burning 
io the English house, to a larger use of stone, 
and absence of wood as @ building material ; 
-four fire prota < the — res 
here are twenty-six others) invariably per- 
rae admirably at a moment of need, their 
duties; it being calculated that twenty-nine 
times oat of every forty the dangerous 
subdued before doing any 
Notwithstanding this the 
e is strangely 
antiquated, a fact which may be judged | na 




















the eventual commencement it gave to comed 

and tragedy in connexion with” the pitt 
another important feature in the education of 
the Grecian youth. We areaware of the exist- 
ence of no less than 200 species of dances in 
Grecian antiquity, among which the Pyrrhic 
is familiar to every schoolboy. The importance 
of the gymnasium afforded M. Taine a long 
and interesting sketch, as also of the life 
of the Spartans; the institution of the 
games in which chariot-racing played so fore- 
most @ part. From Sparta the gymnasium 
passed to Athens; the Greek gymnasium received 
® complicated organisation, with a large body 
of officials ; the exercises were severe, many even 
dangerous ; the disk, the cestus, ball, &c. A 
natural consequence of this physical education 
(extended also to the women) was a develop- 
ment of physical beauty, ease, and grace. By 
music, dancing, and gymnastics, the body was 
rendered beautiful. M. Taine’s fourth lecture 
treated of the manner in which this influence 
acted on the sculptors of antique Greece. Of 
the ante-Homeric period the statues of the gods 
and goddesses are shapeless masses, mere sym- 
bolic signs, acolumn, a rude stone representing 
Jupiter or Apollo; in the remains to be found 
at Mycenw an advance is evident, but still all 
is very rude; the infancy of art, indeed, as has 
been somewhat wittily observed, resembles not 
@ little the art of infancy. The second epoch 
(the Homeric, about 900.700 B.C.) marks a 
great advance in the invention of the art of 
casting metals; the palaces are covered with 
ornaments of wrought metal the treasure of 
Atreus having proved that plates of precious 
metal were attached by rivets to the walls of 
the temples and palaces. A lengthy description 
was given of the various references in Homer 
to the work of the goldsmith, and then of the 
famous buckler of Achilles, as also a superb 
coffer described by Pausanias, and which was 
adorned with no less than thirty-seven of the 
subjects of antique mythology. The third epoch, 
in which was effected the formation of art 
(about 700-500 B.C.) is marked by the discovery 
of a number of technical processes. The potter’s 
art takes a conspicuous place here; in the 
seventh century Globas, of Chios, discovers the 
art of soldering iron; and later on the art 
of casting bronze is discovered. Chrysele- 
phantine sculpture is practised. Between 567- 
740 B.C. the condition of Greece much resembles 
that of Italy of the Renaissance, as in the 
Italian peninsula there were protectors like the 
De’ Medici, the Sforza, the Visconti, and others ; 
in Greece it is the epoch of the tyrants 
Pisistrates, Polycrates, and others, patrons of 
learning and art; protectors of artiste, the 
masters of Myro, Polycletes, and Phidias, as 
Verrochio and Perugino were of Leonardo and 
Raffaelle. To the sculpture of this interesting 
period precediog the noble centary of Pericles, 
M. Taine, it may be understood, devoted not a 
little time, referring to the invaluable remains 
of the works of the artists of this period pre- 
served in the Biitish Museum and the Louvre, 
and casts of which exist in the superb hall of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Indeed, after his 
lecture, M. Taine was thus able to point out 
to his audience the casts of the works 
of which he had been speaking. Bat, to 
return. The art of this first period is all 
marked with a peculiar stamp, in which the 
hieratic or priestly influence is always ob- 
servable, the invariable smile, the stiffly- 
dressed hair, examples of which may be seen 
in the well-known Apollo of Tenea, and the 
statues of the pediment of the Temple of 
Zigina (in the discovery of which Professor 
Cockerell played so important a part, and casts 
of allof which exist at the Ecole). In these 
works we are approaching the great epoch, 
since their artists are the masters of “ the 
masters,” just as we see in the Renaissance the 
earlier painters, architects, and sculptors, pre- 
ceding the great masters of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. There remains in the 
Greek artists to whom we have referred but @ 
slight effort to break down the barrier, and in 
his next lectures M. Taine is to show us the 

alts obtained. 

rt few words might profitably be devoted to 
the lecture of M. Perrot at the Sorbonne on 
Saturday, on the Temple of Jerusalem, were it 
not that so much information has been thrown 


on this ever-interesting subject by English ex- | great 


plorers, such as Warren, Wilson, and many 


others, whom should not be left unnoticed 
Lieut. Gok and the American, Robinson. M. 
Perrot, however, spoke at length of the inquiries 


conducted by the Count de Vogiié, whose name 
is 80 honourably connected with the exploration 
of “Al Haram.” It was of the foundations of 
the Temple that M. Perrot specially spoke; the 
subterranean portions which played so great a 
part in the siege of Jerusalem, as every reader 
of Josephus will remember; the cisterns and 
the several doors of the western, southern, and 
eastern sides of the foundations of the Temple. 
The restoration of all this portion of the sacred 
enclosure M. Perrot, by a series of ingenious 
arguments, showed, as also by actual iuvestiga- 
tion, to belong to the period of Justinian, the 
builder of St. Sophia; that is, the sixth century 
of our era, to which epoch, the sixth and seventh 
centuries, belong the interesting remains of 
Western Assyria, explored by M. Waddington, 
who brought home descriptions of cities in the 
deserts, built in this Byzantine epoch of transi- 
tion between the art of antiquity and that of 
the Middle Ages, so untouched by successive 
generations that they afford us in as great a 
measure as Pompeii with Greek life the exact 
feature of the existence of this period, in many 
cases the doors of the houses still working on 
their hinges. 

Those people in Paris interested generally in 
matters of art are not much in the habit of 
reading the English reports of our learned 
societies ; if they were in the habit of reading 
the interesting Transactions of the Institute of 
British Architects they could not fail to be very 
much shocked by the extraordinary speech that 
Sir Edmund Beckett delivered the other evening 
on the subject of competition. The whole tone 
of his address produces on one’s mind, as one 
reads it here on the banks of the Seine, a 
peculiarly-unpleasant impression; in fact, the 
discussion reminds one of the two famous 
French caricatures, in which a successful trades- 
man is represented as remarking, “ Bah! Don’t 
talk to me of artists.” The artist replying, 
“Bah! Don’t talk to me about tradesmen”; 
and leads us heartily to sympathise with the 
accomplished English architect who, lately in 
despair of following his beloved profession with 
sufficient freedom from ill-bred interference and 
common-place annoyances, expressed painfully 
his desire to retire from the practice of his art. 





A NEW MATERIAL FOR ARTISTIC AND 
INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 


At a meeting of the Society of Arts held on 
the 11th inst. to hear a paper on a new Metallic 
Compound, by Granville Cole, Ph.D., the chair- 
man, Mr. Geo. Godwin, after the transaction of 
routine business, said,—On ordinary occasions I 
shoald now simply ask your attention to the 
reader of the paper announced; bat Iam trot 
content to do this to-night without a preliminary 
sentence. It gives me much gratification to 
assist at the first appearance in public of Dr. 
Granville Cole. As the son of one to whom 
London in general, and the Society of Arts in 
particular, owe a considerable debt, Dr. Cole has 
@ strong claim on our attention. Moreover, he 
has been studying as an experimental chemist 
ia good schools abroad and at home, and I am 
quite sure you will listen to what he has to tell 
us with confidence and good feeling. 

Dr. Cole said,—The paper which I am about 
to read affords me the privilege of appearing for 
the firat time before a meeting of the members 
of the Society of Arts, and I hope you will grant 
me your indulgence for any shortcomings which 
may attend this my first appearance as a public 
lecturer in England. The subject of the paper 
is the discovery of a metallic compound, which 
I shall prove to you is new; and I shall en- 
deavour, further, to set forth a few facts, 
attested by experiments, in respect of its nature. 
I am duly impressed with the very technical 
character of my subject, and the tendency there 
must be, in dealing with it, towards a certain 
dryness in my remarks. Bat, while I trust that 
many of the data will appeal with special interest 
to engineers and other practical men, I still hope 
to arrest your attention by showing you to how 
many artistic and industrial purposes this new 
metallic compound may be put. Nearly a year 
ago, Mr. J. Berger Spence discovered that the 
sulphides of metals, combined with molten 
sulphur, formed # liquid. This liquid, on cooling, 
became a solid homogeneous mass, possessing 
tenacity, and having & peculiar dark grey, 
—almost black,—colour. Nearly every metallic 
sulphide which is known combines, a8 experi- 
ments have proved, with an excess of sulphur ; 





and, curiously enough, nearly all these combina- 
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tions have the same properties. The combina- 
tion consists of an ore of iron pyrites containing 
both lead and zinc sulphides. I propose to illus- 
trate, by experiments such as are possible at a 
lecture, some of the properties of the metal. I 
will begin by giving you a short summary of 
its peculiarities, and its advantages over those 
of other metals or metallic compounds. ; 

1. It has a comparatively low melting point, 
viz., 320° Fahr., or rather more more than 100 
above the temperature of boiling water. Here, 
then, we have in its favour the small amount of 
fuel needful to supply the necessary heat for 
reducing the metal to a condition for use. 

2. It expands on cooling, a property not shared 
by the majority of other metals or metallic com- 
pounds. I believe that type-metal and bismuth 
are two exceptions. Later on, I think I shall 
convince you that, for an operation like the 
joining of gas and water pipes, this expanding 
property is one of great importance. nae 

3. It claims to resist atmospheric or climatic 
influences, as compared with bronze and marble. 
I noticed only a few days ago how the statues 
in bronze, on the Holborn-viaduct, had been 
affected by our London fogs. And I have evi- 
dence to produce in the direction of showing 
the imperviousness of the metal to such degrad- 
ing influences. 

4, As compared with other metals or metallic 
compounds, its resistance to acids, used com- 
mercially, to alkalis, and to water, is certainly 
superior. 

5. A smooth surface of this metal or metallic 
compound, now known commercially as Spence’s 
metal, takes a very high polish. I will illus- 
trate this to you by casting some of this molten 
metal on to a surface of glass. 

It may, perhaps, be interesting to my hearers 
to learn the manner in which Mr. Spence first 
thought of utilising this metal for works of art. 
In order to obtain a perfectly smooth surface, 
he had been running molten metal on to a piece 
of glass as I have just done. But before doing 
so, he had chanced to touch the glass, and had 
left the marks of the pores of the skin of his 
fingers upon it. On removing the metal, these 
marks were found to be reproduced, and so 
indelibly that they did not disappear on polishing 
the surface-metal. This led Mr. Spence to try 
to cast the metal in a mould; and althongh at 
present no artistic work of high order has 
been reproduced, yet I venture to think that 
enough has been done to justify the expectation 
that, in a short time, standard works of both 
ancient and modern art may be successfully and 
usefully reproduced. Various colours, such as 
the green patina of bronze, the dark blue hue of 
steel, and the appearance of silver and gold, 
have already been obtained. Experiments are 
now in progress, which give promise of enabling 
those who adopt this metallic compound for such 
uses, to reproduce metallic works in their 
original colours. I have a casting that was 
made from a nickel-plate engraving ; every line, 
however minute, has been reproduced in Spence's 
metal. Experiments are now being carried on 
to test the adaptability of the metal for printing 
and stereotyping purposes. 

Mr. Spence has succeeded in obtaining casts 
from metal moulds, plaster moulds, and even 
from gelatine moulds. These last are probably 
the first metallic castings produced from gela- 
tine moulds. Spence’s metal being almost a 
non-conductor of heat, cools so rapidly in the 
gelatine mould that it yields a perfect impres- 
sion before the form of the mould is destroyed; 
and if the gelatine be allowed to remain on the 
metal till cold, it remodels itself ready for the 
next casting. It is, therefore, hoped that an 
additional process has been secured, by which 
the most undercut objects may be reproduced 
successfully and easily. 

The advantages which Spence’s metal pos- 
sesses over other materials used for artistic 
pees, may be summarised under three 

eads, viz.:—l. Cheapness. 2. Facility of 
working. 3. Resistance to climatic influences, 

Cheapness.—As compared with lead, which is 
one of the cheapest of metals, it is one-third 
the weight; and, whereas the average cost of 
lead for the last ten years has been nearly 181. 
a ton, Spence’s metal only costs 151. A ton of 
Spence’s metal being three times the amount in 
bulk of that of a ton of lead, it is available for 
three times the amount of work. It may, there- 
fore, pe 5 pai to be nearly a quarter of the 
price o » and, coi uently, ve e 
ny vn 7 cone af eaene. 7 Se 

acility of Working.—Its melting-point bein 
very low, it can be very easily Seopated ried 





pouring into a mould, and its property of ex- 
panding, when cooling, causes it to take such a 
perfect impression, that the cast requires very 
little chasing after. In respect of a gelatine 
mould, which can cover a considerable surface 
of work without joins, such as one has to make 
in plaster piece moulding, the metal cast ob. 
tained from such a mould would require no 
chasing whatever. 

Resistance to the Atmosphere. — With regard 
to its resistance to climatic influences, experi- 
ments have been conducted in this direction 
with complete success. A polished surface of 
the metal has been exposed for six months in 
all weathers, without showing the least change. 

Mr. Wood, the Secretary of this Society, has 
had a medallion, which I sent him a month ago, 
exposed to all the recent fogs and frosts, on the 
outside of this building. You can judge and 
see for yourselves how well it has stood 
test. Not to confine myself to this test alone, 
I have here another medallion of this metal, 
which Mr. Wood tells me has been left for the 
same period in aqua-regia, one of the strongest 
acids known. It can be seen how little effect 
the acid has had on the surface of the metal. I 
believe that no work of art in any other sub- 
stance would bear this test without suffering, 
I venture to think that if Spence’s metal has 
resisted this acid for a month, it ought certainly 
to be able to resist the climate of don for & 
very much longer period. I, therefore, beg to 
submit that this metal, if skilled labour is 
brought to bear on it, ought to be of t 
value for decorative purposes, both internal and 
external. 

I will endeavour now to point out to you the 
uses to which this metal may be applied for in- 
dustrial purposes. And I propose to divide 
these purposes under three heads:—1. Gas and 
water works. 2. Chemical works. 3. Miscel- 
laneous. 

Gas and Water Works.—As practice is better 
than theory, I will simply relate, as best I can, 
those experiments which have been tried at the 
South Metropolitan Gasworks. Experiments, 
under the direction of Mr. Livesey, were made 
some weeks back ; two pipes were joined by this 
metal in much less time than would have been 
taken had lead been employed. The pipes, after 
having been joined, were tested under pressure, 
but no leakage was found. 

Method of Joining Pipes with Lead.—In order 
to show the especial advantages this metal has 
over lead, it will be as well here, if I endeavour 
to tell you how gas or water pipes are joined 
when lead is used. The pipes having been laid 
together, the joint is packed with yarn; clay is 
then laid round the exterior of the joint, and the 
molten lead is ran in. Unfortunately, lead 
possesses the property of contracting on cooling. 
The leaden joint has, therefore, to be “ caulked,” 
or as it is called in the North, staved. This 
caulking, or staving, means wedging the lead 
into the joint, in order to obtain a perfectly tight 
join. This caulking naturally occupies con- 
siderable time, and necessitates excavation, in 
order to allow the men to work all round the 
pipes. 

Excavation and caulking are both rendered 
unnecessary by the use of Spence’s metal. The 
pipes have only to be laid together, and after 
the yarn has been forced into the joint and the 
clay placed, the liquid metal is ran into the 
joint, the clay is removed, and the joint is 
finished. The metal does not splash in running 
into the mould, thus avoiding a great source of 
waste of material, and danger to workmen. 
Experiments were also tried to test the metal 
joints in the event of subsidence of the ground. 
Four lengths of 9-ft. piping, 6 in. diameter, were 
joined with the metal, and supported on trestles. 
After the metal had set, which it did in a few 
minutes, the centre supports were knocked away, 
leaving only the two end ones. The 36 ft. length 
of piping sank 7 in., without sh , even after 
pressure, @ leakage. These e ments were 
so satisfactory, that the 
Company have adopted the metal, and are now 
laying their pipes with it. Mr. Livesey, the 
chief engineer, in writing on the subject to Mr. 
Spence, says:—We have now only the test of 
time, and that, I think, we may 
of.” Others of the London gas-works, and a very 
large number of provincial gas-works, are 
adopting it. In the same way, it will be usefal 





for water-works. Mr. Hope, who undertook 


the Edinburgh Water-works two pipes were 


joined, and subjected to a pressure of 400 ft. of 
on 


water, which was as much as they could get 





without the joint showing any leakage. This 


is the greatest which we have as yet 
raped a it to; _ it will actually 

, Lam not at present in a position to say. 
From a sanitary point of view, as water has no 
action on the metal, it would be extremely 
valuable for cisterns, instead of iron or lead. 
Being almost a non-conductor of cold, pipes 
might be lined with it to prevent the water from 


Besides the uses I have thus briefly and, I am 
afraid, somewhat imperfectly set before you, 
there are many others to which the metal may 
be applied ; for instance, joining iron to stone or 

the tensile strain of the metal being from 
650 Ib. to the square inch five minutes after 
setting. For joining railings to stone it would 
answer equally well as lead, and cost very 
much less ; also for coating the holds of ships. 


this | I have been told that an Act of Parliament has 


been passed by which builders are compelled, if 
the district surveyors desire, to cover the walls 
of houses after they are built a certain height 
out of the ground, with some material to prevent 
the damp from rising. It seems to me that 
Spence’s metal is peculiarly adapted for this 
purpose. I will illustrate to you some of the 
other uses to which this metal may be put. For 
hermetically sealing bottles, for covering cloth, 
for covering parcels that are being sent ont to 
hot climates, thus obviating the use of lined 
boxes; for preserving fruit, or other articles of 
consumption ; and I may state that experiments 
on a large scale are still being carried on at Mr. 
Spence’s works, Belvedere, Kent. I feel sure 
we have not yet come to the end of all the uses 
this Spence’s metal may be put to, but I trust 
that I have shown you sufficient to induce you 
and others who may be interested in this disco- 
very to make further investigations. If my 
paper is somewhat shorter than is usual, it is to 
some extent owing to my hesitation to make any 
statement which either Mr. Spence or I have 
not verified by actual experiment ourselves. I 
have already shown you a few of them, viz., 
casting on glass, casting an engraving, casting in 
metal moulds, casting in plaster moulds, casting 
in gelatine, resistance to atmospheric action, re- 
sistance to acids, resistance to acids as compared 
to bronze or marble, and uses in gas and water- 
works. In conclusion, I express a hope that I have 
established the proposition with which | 
started, and I trust you are satisfied that 
this Spence’s metal is a discovery which has a 
prospect of mach utility to the fine and indus- 
trial arts, and that I have been justified in 
bringing it before the attention of the members 
of the Society. 
DISCUSSION. 


The Chairman said Dr. Cole had certainly 
proved that there was in one way or another 4 
very large field for the employment of this new 
material. It was curious to see how an 
invention firat made with a particular object, 
sometimes took afterwards an entirely different 
direction. This material was first brought for- 
ward as affording admirable reproductions of 
works of art, and now they were informed that 
it could be used to join iron pipes, to preserve 
fruit, and possibly meat, and so it might solve 
the difficulty of bringing over American and 
Australian beef. This reminded him of a clever 
invention for wood-carving, which made no way 
at first, but when troubles overtook France, and 
prevented the exportation of wooden heels for 
ladies’ shoes, the machines in London were im- 
mediately set to work profitably. So with Mr. 
Ransome’s patent stone: it did not seem t? 
take until it was turned to making grindstones, 
for which it was admirably adapted. The same 
thing might occur in this case. This metal was 
already in profitable use for joining g4s and 
water pipes, in which it considerable 
advantages, not merely lead required 
wedging in, in order to make a tight joint, but 
very often, from the difficulty of getting at the 
under side of the joint, it was imperfectly a0. 
complished ; whereas this metal, from its fluidity, 

all round, and so made a good piece 
of work of it. I must not be too readily taken 
for granted, that ite of endurance was 

ved; because, though it had been ex “ 

seven or eight months, that was really 
nothing in point of time; they had es 
thousands of years old me — a aoe 
though others, im m suc 
in that metropolis, which were not twenty ee 
old, were already decaying. The last time i 
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reyenting farther decay, their ruin was 
pa 4 However, what they bed rey wey 
said a good deal for the dura of metal. 
It was quite certain they a material for 
the reproduction of works of art which should 
be cheap, hard, and durable. Sulphur itself had 
considerable power of resisting atmospheric in- 
finence, and many other reasons might be 
suggested why this compound might be expected 
to be durable; and, if so, it would be a great 
boon for artistic purposes; but there were many 
other directions in which it would be useful; 
as, for instance, the joining of iron railing to 


stone copings. Probably owing to galvanic 
action, tead, which was geverally bg’ had a 
very prejudicial effect on the stone, After the 
popular outbreak in Hyde Park, which led to 
new railings being put up, he noticed, within a 
year, that at every 10 ft. or 12 ft., where the 
iron bars were thicker than usual, a W of 
stone had been driven forcibly out of the kerb, 
which entailed a large expense in the repairs. 
Lead-poisoning was another thing which 
naturally occurred to one, and if this material 
could be used as @ coating for pipes, or for the 
material of pipes, if not too brittle, it would 





have the double advantage of nting the de- 
composition of the lead, and the possibility 
of freezing. 


The Secretary narrated the tests to which he 
had subjected the specimens sent him by Dr. 
Cole. When Dr. Cole first mentioned the com- 
pound to him, he said it waa not liable to be 
affected by acids, and he (Mr. Wood) then sug- 
gested that if a couple of specimens were sent 
to him, he would himself test them, and relate 
the result to the meeting. One of these medal- 
lions he put on the roof of the Society’s house 
about a month ago, and, as they all knew, during 
the intervening period, they had had every 
possible description of bad weather. The time 
was not long, but if the material had been at 
all subject to atmospheric influences, it could 
hardly have failed to show some signs; at any 
rate, the glassy surface would have been some- 
what dimmed; but nothing of the kind was 
apparent. The other medallion he put into a 
basin with nitric and hydrochloric acid, about 
the strongest mixture of acids known to che- 
mists. The surface of this had certainly been 
affected, and probably there were no substances 
except gutta-percha, or earthenware, which 
would have escaped, An iron hook, by which 
the medallion was intended to be hung, ved 
entirely in a few days. Dr. Cole also gave him 
a piece of the compound, with which he had 
experimented, and he found it exceedingly 
easy Ms work, a. could take casts as easily 
as with wax. e only thing necessary was to 
get the right tempebatirg. At anything under 
about 320° it was pasty, and if you went much 
beyond that temperature it became pasty again, 
but between 320° the 350° it was perfectly 
liquid, and could be poured into the very finest 
mould. He thought it rather a pity that a 
better name had not been devised for the 
material, as it was certainly not a metal. 

_ Mr. Livesey said he had had some experience 
inregard to joining gas-pip»s, and he would state 
the result. Lead was most unsuitable for this 
purpose in some respects, though it was uzi- 
versally used. It was expensive; it required 
caulking or setting up to make it tight, because 
It contracted in cooling ; and, if you wanted to 
remove the pipes,—which constantly happened, 
except in the very largest mains,—from the 
increased consumption requiring larger pipes, 
the use of lead prevented your getting out the 
Pipes without cutting them, which occasioned 
~~ loss. Various means had been 
ed for drawing pi but failed 
they always rome Aas ny far pedis re 


posed of, was constantly bein stolen. 
this new metal was free from all these diead 
yattages 5 the only thing which occurred to 
im, while listening to the paper, was that it 
a shame to put so beautifal a substance 
80 base a use; for when he looked at those 
‘autiful busts, it seemed a pity to use the same 
material for joining gas-mains. However, it 
~ many advantages for this purpose, not the 
: = of which was its perfect soundness. The 
ma Biven by Dr. Cole was quite accurate. 
je Our pipes jointed in the Old Kent-road, as 
ae pomed fo ie eported at the two ends, were 
sev 
rn sap pepe one of the eee es ae an 
e iment to 
Was, he found metal taken 
Pression of os ca ifon, the ath Metropo. 


Another drawback 
was that lead, being valuable and anally dis- pos 


in order to remove the pipes; and another advan- 
tage was, that if from any cause it did not run 


quite round a large pipe and make a perfect 
joint, you could clean out the part which had 
not been filled, put a fresh piece of clay there, 
and fill it up with a little more metal, and thus 


the joint was made quite sound. 
_ Mr. Cresswell wished to ask one or two ques- 
tions, not with a view to throw a doubt on the 


utility of the invention, but rather to elicit 
valuable information. And first, he wished to 


compliment Dr. Cole on his paper, which had 
the rare merit, not only of brevity, but of being 
written in language so plain that any ordinary 
person could understand every word. Though 
brief and simple, it contained matter of con- 
siderable importance to the commercial interests 
of the country, because, if a substitute for lead 
had been discovered, it would be an immense 
advantage to every one, except, perhaps, those 
interested in lead mines. If, on the other hand, 
it would serve the purposes of art, he could not 
conceive @ greater boon to the large class of 
struggling ‘population who were endeavouring, 
both male and female, to earn a living by the 
pursuit of art. He wished to know, in the first 
place, if this material, when used for jointing 
pipes, possessed any elasticity; because he was 
told that it was absolutely essential to the per- 
manence of gas-pipes under the London streets, 
with heavy traffic passing over it continually, 
that there should be a certain give and take, or 
elasticity in the joints. If, when heavy pres- 
sure was brought to bear on these pipes, they 
gave way at the joint, the value of the joint was 
reduced to nil. In the ordinary way, you first 
caulked the pipe, then filled it with lead, and 
then caulked the lead, and thus prodnced an 
eiastic joint, which would yield to such an 
extent that you might bend the pipe without 
destroying the continuity of the joint. If, on 
the other hand, this metal was so brittle, that 
under any sudden pressure it gave way, it would 
be a formidable difficulty. The next question 
was this:—He understood there was a project 
for bringing salt water to London from the sea, 
and one of the greatest difficulties, as he was 
informed, which the promoters would have to 
deal with was, to discover a joint for the pipes 
which would not be affected by salt water. If 
any means could be devised for cementing pipes 
which would allow of salt water being conveyed 
from Worthing to London, and remaining in the 
pipes for forty-eight hours or more, or even 
permanently, it would relieve the promoters of 
this enterprise of a great difficulty, and perhaps 
confer a great boon on the inhabitants of the 
metropolis. : 

Captain Heathorn asked if there were any 
galvanic action between this metal and copper, 
and also if it had been left for some time at the 
bottom of the sea, to see if barnacles and such 
things would adhere to it ? 

Mr. Waller asked if it would expand and con- 
tract in the same proportion as water-pipes, if 
used for hot water ? : 

Mr. Spence said the joints would be con- 
siderably affected by hot water if the tempera- 
ture were very high. Ordinary boiling water 
would not affect it; but, as it melted at about 
300°, if there were a steam pressure of about 
40 Ib. there would be such an increase of tem- 
rature that the joints would not stand. It did 
sess a certain degree of elasticity. In one 
case, 30 ft. of pipes were connected with this 
metal at the joints, and deflected to the extent 
of 8 in., and, when the weight was removed, the 

i recovered their original position, showing 

xpansion and contraction, he was hardly yet 
Ms a. position to speak. He would take this 
opportunity of stating that if ever this metal, 
as it was called, did take a place in art or 
industry, much of its success would be due to 
Dr. Cole, who had greatly assisted him in his 
experiments, and in elucidating the facts; and 
also to Mr. Livesey, who was the first to take 


it up ina practical way. 


Mr. Livesey said lead was not 
eam if you were to join four len of 9 ft. 
with it, caulking it up in ordinary 





way, and then knock out the central supports, 


litan Gas Company were now using it instead of 
lead ; the men had no difficulty “4 applying it; 
and the only test required was that of time, of 
which he had no fear. The only possible diffi- 
culty was that workmen, being accustomed to 
use @ fierce fire to melt the lead, might make 
the metal too hot, and so burn the sulphur; but 
that could easily be guarded against. If 
required, it could be easily cut out with a chisel 






















































eee it was elastic to some extent. With regard | year 





the upper part of the joints would squeeze into 
a cogil ag and the lower would be left 
open, rhen the pipes were again brought to 
a straight line, the lead would ar return fo its 
original shape. Lead was not elastic in any 
shape whatever, and it was, therefore, a very 
bad thing for pipes, where there was any settle. 
ment or change of position. This metal seemed 
to have the effect of making the four lengths 
into one continuous, perfect pipe, which had 
just the same strength in the joints as anywhere 
else. This was shown by the fact that when 
supported at the two ends it sagged evenly 
throughout, making a continuous curve, whereas 
if the — had been made with lead, there 
would have been a number of straight lines, 
with angles at the joints. 

Dr. Cole said he believed that salt water 
would have no action on the metal whatever. 
The ‘same with regard to galvanic action, for 
which it had been tested. With regard to 
barnacles at the bottom of the sea, he regretted 
to say that no experiments had yet been made 
in t direction. He would conclude by 
another experiment, to show how quickly the 
metal set, namely, coating a pat of butter 
with it. 

Whilst this experiment was being performed, 

The Chairman proposed a cordial vote of 
thanks to Dr. Cole, which was carried unani- 
mously. 








ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


THe number of architectural drawings 
exhibited this year is about the usual average 
of three dozen, most of the subjects being 
churches, and none of them of great importance 
as re size. Taking them in the order of 
the catalogue, we find the first to be “Colinton 
and Carrie Free Church,” James Fairley. The 
architect had, we believe, to work upon the lines 
of a pre-existing church, and, in that light, it 
may be conceded that he has produced a bnilding 
of some character bearing a considerable resem- 
blance to a certain class of Medizval Scottish 
village churches. It looks substantial, and has 
none of the showy pretentiousness too often 
found in such situations. “Free Anderston 
Church, Glasgow,” Campbell, Douglas, & Sellars, 
isan Early English nave, with tower and spire 
at angle, treated in a severe and simple manner, 
elegant and refined in detail and proportion. 
We cannot say the same of “ Argyle-place 
United Presbyterian Church,” Edinburgh, Alex. 
M‘Tavish. The drawing is delicately tinted, 
and shows off the design to the best advantage. 
The church is of considerable dimensions, and 
embraces a nave and transepts, with spire, 
residence, vestry, and hall. If it had been 
erected about fifty years ago, it would have 
attracted considerable attention, but it does not 
recommend itself to us as being up to date. The 
“New Free Church to be erected at Salem, 
Hull,” John C. Hay, is a satisfactory rendering 
of a Gothic Non-Conformist church, of the 
recognised form, having a nave and spire, with- 
out aisles. The baysare marked off by buttresses 
and gables, which help the composition. In 
that remote part of the kingdom the new church 
will, doubtless, be accepted as a work of the 
highest art. 

Messrs. Kinnear & Peddie exhibit a design 
for “New Chancel and Porch for St. John’s, 
Edinburgh.” This church is one of the most 

icuous in the city, and was designed by 
the late Mr. Burn, after the manner of King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge. One of the most 
obvious defects of the building is its shortness, 
and the new chancel will obviate this defect. 
The proposed additions are ia the same style 
as the rest of the building, no attempt having 
been made to individualise them. 

“ Ryebill Church, Dundee,” George Shaw 
Aitken, is an interior view of a Romanesque 
church, the exterior of which was exhibited last 
. The drawing represents a striking in- 
terior, but there is a — of _ _ 

laster entering largely into the construction. 
. In the drawing of * Mayfield Church, Edin- 
burgh,” Messrs. Hardie & Wight have omitted 
the large ventilators which disfigure the roof of 
that building, and have added a spire of good 
proportions. With such addition and deduction 
the church itself would be greatly improved. — 

The tower designed by Mr. R. Anderson in 
order to complete Free St. Georges Church, 
Edinburgh, is as unlike as it possibly could be 
to that designed for it by the late Mr. Bryce. 
As originally designed, the tower, from the 
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level of the cornice of the church upwards, 
was to consist of a series of open stages ter- 
minating in a domical roof. The tower as now 
proposed rises in an unpierced stage after the 
manner of the Italian campanile, and is, as they 
generally are, surmounted by a bell-turret. We 
mach prefer Mr. Anderson’s design, which, if 
carried out, will form a marked feature in the 
city. Messrs. Hay & Henderson exhibit a large 
drawing of ‘ St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, 
from the west end of the nave as it would 
appear when restored.” The drawing is far from 
being a good ore, and does not convey a favour- 
able impression of the effect which would be 
produced by the proposed restoration. 

Messrs. Hardie & Wright, in designing 
“Granton and Wardie Free Church,” have 
affixed a tower in place of a spire to the 
orthodox form of Noncomformist church; but 
neither church nor tower calla for much com- 
mendation. 

The “South United Presbyterian Church, 
Galashiels,’ R. Thornton Shiells & Thomson, 
is also of the orthodox type, and rather better in 
character than the last referred to. The per- 
speetive in this drawing is cooked in order to 
show as much of the side elevation as possible ; 
why, it is difficult to understand, for that portion 
of the building is bald and uninteresting in the 
extreme, the whole effect having been concen- 
trated in the front elevation. Much the more 
satisfactory course, as well as the most artistic 
one, to follow, would be to show the church with 
ite actual surroundings, and not as if it occupied 
an isolated site when it does not really do so. 

The “ United Presbyterian Church, Morning- 
side,” David Robertson, consists of a nave with 
aisles, transepts, and tower. The detail is of 
the accepted type, but the tower has not the 
true Norman character. Ranged along the 
parapet of the clearstory are a series of dampy 
pinnacles producing a most absurd effect. It 
would appear that the clearstory had, like the 
aisles, been originally furnished with buttresses, 
but that the architect, thinking perhaps that 
they produced a crowded effect, had dispensed 
with them, and had left the pinnacles in which 
they terminated to diversify the sky-line. The 
battresses must either be re-introduced or the 
pinnacles dispensed with; to leave them as 
they are would be ridiculous. “ Mayfield Free 
Church, Edinburgh,” Hippolite J. Blanc, is 
perhaps the best example in the city of a Gothic 
Dissenting Charch ; it is incomplete as regards 
the spire, and the drawing here exhibited shows 
what that feature is intended to be. It is quite 
equal to the rest of the composition, dignified, 
elegantly proportioned, and carefully detailed. 
“Catholic Chapel, Ratho,” James Fairley, is a 
starved characterless production not worth illus- 
trating; bat “Trinity Church, Victoria-road, 
Dandee,” McCulloch & Fairley, has some go 
about it, although the architects have had the 
unpalatable nut to crack of introducing shops on 
each side of the entrance-door. ‘‘ Allermuir 
liouse, Colinton,” has been designed by Mr. R. 
Anderson, for his own occupation. He has 
contented himself with a homely, comfortable. 
looking, old English house, very pleasing and 
picturesque in appearance. Mr. Anderson hus 
used flat red tiles for the roofing, which are a 
novelty in this locality. Colinton is one of the 
most attractive villages in the vicinity of Edin- 
burgh, and since the formation of a loopline of 
railway, which places it in easy communication 
with the city (it is about three miles distant 
from the west end), a considerable number of 
villas have been erected, and, in all likelihood, 
many more will be added ere long. In the 
meantime, owing doubtless to the depression of 
trade, the residences already erected do not 
find ready purchasers. We are glad to remark 
that the square box has not, as yet, obtruded 
itself here, but it is sure to crop up sooner or 
later. 

The “ Mausoleum, at Middlestone Hall, Dar. 
ham,” J. Dick Peddie, is shown in section. 
It is @ grandiose domed structure. The dome 
is supported by deeply-recessed arches, and the 
whole light comes from the lantern and pierc- 
ings in the dome. ‘The upper portion of the 
recesses are intended to be decorated with 
frescoes or mosaics, the space beneath being 
reserved for mural monuments. 

“Competitive design for proposed Institute 
of the Fine Arts, Glasgow,” pn at Skirving, 
is neo-Gree in style, and exhibits considerable 
originality of treatment. It was required of 
the competing architects to provide shops 
beneath the picture-galleries, and as the ground 
slopes in the direction of the longest frontage 





they have been placed there. The superstruc. 
ture consists of a solid mass of masonry, and 
no attempt seems to have been made to recon. 
cile it with the flimsy-looking basement. The 
problem appears to be incapable of a satisfac- 
tory solution uaoless solid piers be permitted. 


“Drum Castle, Aberdeenshire, the seat of 
Mr. Alexander Forbes Irvine,—additions and 
alterations,—David & John Bryce.” The 
modern mansion is tacked on to a massive 
ancient keep, after.a manner which the late 
Mr. Bryce had made his own. When the new 
portion becomes weather-stained, the antagonism 
between it and the rude simplicity of the tower 
will become less ap t than it does in the 
drawing, and the whole may blend iato pic- 
turesque unity. 

“ Building erected for the Head Office of the 
City of Glasgow Bank,” Campbell, Douglas, & 
Sellars, is a stately Classical structure, consisting 
of a basement and three upper floors. The cen- 
tral portion of the upper and second floors is 
recessed ; one bay on each flank being advanced 
between the advanced flanks, and resting on the 
ground story is a row of stately Corinthian 
columns, supporting an unbroken cornice, upon 
which is placed a series of statues backed by the 
recessed portion of the attic. The detail has 
been carefully studied, and the proportions are 
gracefal; indeed, it strikes us as one of the 
best elevations of the kind which we have come 
across. ‘Design for a Town-hall,” John Arm- 
strong, seems to be an essay by a young hand. 
It is a Renaissauce affair, with a great central 
and two flanking domes, which are out of all 
proportion to the building they surmount. The 
marble monument, erected over the remains of 
the late Mr. G. P. Chalmers, R.S.A., designed 
by his friend, Mr. John Hutchison, is chaste and 
appropriate. 

The “ West Fountainbridge School, Edinburgh,” 
and “New School and Schoolmaster’s House, 
Milton-road, Kirkcaldy,” BR. Anderson, are satis- 
factory applications of the Gothic style to 
scholastic purposes. They have a marked indi- 
viduality and appropriateness, which at once 
show to what class of buildings they belong. 








RAILWAY STATION IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tue extent and character of the accommoda- 
tion at railway stations ia and near London, and 
elsewhere, are, in some instances, the reverse of 
creditable to the companies responsible for 
them, but, happily, there are other illastrations 
of a better class. “There is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth; and there is that with- 
holdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth to 
poverty.” The authorities of the Brighton Rail- 
way Company seem to think that there is sound 
truth in the apparent paradox of the wise man 
as applied to liberal and judicious extensions 
and improvements for station accommodation. 
Daring the last few years, on the reports and 
recommendation of their excellent general 
manager, Mr. J. P. Knight, ably sapported by 
the principal officers of the company, the Board 
of Directors have sanctioned a large exjendi- 
ture upon numerous stations. At London Bridge 
the traffic has been greatly facilitated by a com- 
plete and costly re-arrangement of the whole of 
the points and signals. The London Bridge 
station will probably be referred to by Messrs. 
Saxby & Farmer, the eminent signal engineers, 
as their magnum opus. One “cabin” contains 
280 levers, and another, worked in connexion 
with it, has 90 levers. The object of these 
important changes, which has been satisfactorily 
attained, was to give more expansive and elastic 
use to the platforms, especially in relation to the 
passenger traffic inwards by the morning, fore- 
noon, and express trains. A new platform has 
been added at London Bridge station, and other 
important new works have been executed from 
the plans and under the direction of Mr. F. D. 
Banister, engineer-in-chief. These include a block 
of building in front of the station, in which Mr. 
Banister, his staff and other officers of the com- 
pany, are now accommodated. At the outer 
end of the “ yard,” as it is called technically, 
appliances and accommodation of the best 
description have been provided for the com- 
pany’s service in an immense water-tank, pump- 
ing-engine, turn-tables, s’ rooms, lamp- 
rooms, &c. The working of the station as 
remodelled is, we are told, all, or almost all, 
that can be desired. 

Numerous other stations of the Brighton 
Company have been recently remodelled or 
rebuilt. At the low level Crystal Palace station 





the expenditure upon additional lines and plat- 
forms, facilities for ingress and egress, waiting. 
rooms, offices, assembly-rooms, and other con. 
veniences, has been upon the most liberal scale, 
bat every shilling of expenditure has been well 
ordered and cared for, and security taken, ag 
far as possible, that it would give a return in 
increased and maintained traffic, and in the pro. 
moted comfort and convenience of the passengers 
and traders, or others, who use the company’s 
system. 

Nearer town than the Crystal Palace the 
Brighton peg, wed has spent a very large 
amount,—not before it was needed, it may 
be,—upon extensions and improvements at New 
Cross, one of their best suburban stations. To 
obtain the increased traffic facilities they desired 
the company had first iv double the width of the 
bridge by which the public road is carried over 
the line. Two extra pairs of rails were laid, in 
continuation, upon the available space thus 
obtained. The booking-office, entered from the 
public road, was doubled in size, and is now a 
hall 74 ft. long by 32 ft. broad, as against the 
old booking-office of about 32 ft. square. The 
new booking-office has a postal telegraph de- 
partment, a spacious ticket-issuer’s box, and, 
opening from the large hall, a commodious 
ladies’ waiting-room. The access to the plat- 
forms has been much shortened and improved, 
and the platforms have been lengthened and 
widened. The principal platform, that serves 
the main line down, as well as the East London 
line, has been roofed for a length of 460 ft.; the 
roof covers general and ladies’ waiting-rooms, 
refreshment-buffet, and many other conveni- 
ences. The whole of the point and signal 
system at New Cross has been re-arranged, and 
a new signal-box erected by Messrs. Saxby & 
Farmer. 

These works are only a partial illustration of 
Mr. Knight's spirited enterprises at New-cross. 
The company has at that station efficient gas- 
works, from which they supply London Bridge, 
New-cross, and other stations, and from which 
they will soon, probably, supply many others, 
including the Croydon stations, Victoria, und 
the numerous others intervening. A large saw- 
mill is another of the Company’s works at New- 
cross, and ere long a tarpaulin factory will be 
added for the manufacture of the waterproof 
sheets required by the Company. In addition to 
there industrial establishments, in esse and in 
posse, the Company has secured a large area of 
land, on the west side of the line, from the 
Haberdashers’ Company, that is being laid out 
now as a goods station end goods yard, and 4 
coal depdt. Another considerable portion of 
land will be purchased soon, it is said, for the 
purpose of widening the line on the eastern side 
of the station. : 

The Brighton Company has created quite a 
conglomeration of industries at New-cross 
Station ; they have expended a large amount of 
money for the benefit of the public, and in the 
reasonable expectation of a profitable return 
upon their expenditure. It is to be hoped that 
their spirited policy will meet with the reward 
it so well merits. 








No. 106, CHEAPSIDE. 


Tue building, of which we give an illustra- 
tion in our present number, has recently been 
erected for Mr. W. 8. Bickerton. The ground- 
floor has been arranged as a shop facing Cheap- 
side, and as offices in the rear, having 0 
entrance from Honey-lane market, to which the 
building extends. The upper floors have 4 
separate entrance from Cheapside, and are ot 
proached by a teak staircase, and consist 0 
first, second, third, and fourth floors, all well 
lighted and arranged, to be let in either large 
or small suites. : 

The front is of Portland and Bath stone, 0 
the French Renaissance style, and is elaborately 
ornamented with carved work, which has _ 
admirably executed by Mr. Sansom. The 
joiner’s work on the ground-floor is of saosin 
can walnut. The land has a frontage of abou 
18 ft. 6 in., and an area of about 1,325 ft. super 
ficial, the freeholders being the Skinners’ Com 
PeThe builder was Mr. Brass, of Old-street, and 
the architect, Mr. William Wimble, of Quee? 
Victoria-street. 








A Paper on Portland Cement will be read 
by Mr. Me Faija before the Institute of 
Architects on Monday next. 
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MENTAL 
AILED DRAWINGS, SUPPLE 
0 “SUGGESTIONS FOR SEWERING 


AND WATER SUPPLY.” ae 
We mentioned some time ago lication 
soles the direction of the Local dovernment 


of a series 
—_* and Water Supply, by Mr. gt 
Rawlinson, C.B., their c ; 
spector. The same officer has now ., 
under the above heading, @ valuable set 
details to supplement those suggestions, oa 
cluding plans sections manholes 





fo brick and in concrete. The details are very 
well drawn, to a large scale, coloured, and are 
sold at a merely nominal price. They will be 
foand of great use by all engaged in such 
works.* To emphasise our notice we publish a 
nced copy of one of the sheets, giv 

red py ; : 

plan of @ oo service-reservoir, with the 
descriptive iculars :— 

Ti visa. is drawn for brickwork backed 
with concrete. For a reservoir of this class the 
first necessity will be to excavate the site, and 
to see that the bottom is made perfectly water- 
tight before commencing any other work. A 
bottom of rock must be levelled and 
and if there are fissures these should be 
out and be made good with Portland li 
mortar; if of gravel or sand the entire 
should be incorporated with silt he i 
clay in and incorporating it with subsoil. 
A lining or covering of clay-puddle p' @poa 
porous gravel or sand is liable to crack, and so 
permit water under pressure to eeca If the 
entire area is covered with special 
arrangements mast be made to give the side- 
walls and pillars safe foundations. Portland 
lime concrete should be used in preference to 
clay-puddie. In construction, great care must 
be taken to stay both side-walls and piers to 
keep them in place as the work proceeds; if 
this is not done with jadgment the work will 
suffer injury. A service reservoir should have 
inlet and outlet valvo-chambers. A stair or 
ladder entrance and an overflow and wash-out 
chamber; these had better be on the outside of 
the tank walls, The entire area of the tank or 
reservoir should be arched over; there must be 
means for occasional lighting, and fall means for 
permanent ventilation. 

The working arrangements are shown to be 
placed outside of the tank, and are designed so as 
to be capable of working independently ; that is, 
the tank may be emptied for repaire or for cleans- 
ing, and yet the supply of water be continued. 
The rising-main if pumping is in use ; or the inlet- 
main if the supply is by gravity, from a river or 
Springs, must be placed its fall diameter above 
the level of the proposed top-water, and be con- 
nected in the vertical pipe which communicates 
with the bottom of the tank ; the outlet, or supply 
pipe, passes from the bottom level of the tank, 
having a vertical pipe upon it, as shown, From 
the inlet vertical pipe to the outlet vertical pipe 
there is, at the level of top-water, @ cast-iron 
Pipe Connecting the two vertical pipes; the use 
of this arrangement is as hereinafter described. 
(For further details see Sheet No. 9, section of the 
me on No. 8; these two Sheets 8 and 9 
same tank eae i — ar cone > the 
, *.) The intention is so to connect the 
inlet-mains and outlet-mains that by closing the 
Svalre and the outlet-valve on the tank side, 
and opening the connecting-pipe valve and the 
on supply valve, the tank will be shut off, but 
¢ supply of water may continue through the 
Cine ranged. From the side of the inlet- 
of warn be is taken to convey any overflow 
Z water to the wash-out chamber. This pipe 
at ple carried round on the outside of the tank 
ia waar a as shown on the plans, to a 
edie 2 the vertical pipe in the wash-out 


R 
F 


y" Supply pipe, a fine wi 
having an area seme tee me tee is nen. 





to move on hinges like a pair of gates. The 
ladder for entrance will be a fi 
be made of iron. eevee: 
_The external angles of the buttresses and 
piers are shown to be rounded ; brick termed 
bull-nosed ’ would be made for this work. 
The inner angles are also shown to be coved; 
this mode of constraction gives greater power of 
endurance to the work when completed, as there 
are no sharp angles of brickwork to cramble 
away, and the inner angles can be more readily 
cleansed. Covering Arches: especial attention 
should be paid to the proposed mode of con- 
structing these arches. It must be noted that 
the finished reservoir, when looked at from 
inside, must show the covering arches to present 
the appearance of half of a barrel. The 
springing line of the buttresses mast be level, 
and the springing line of the piers may be 
level, but raised as shown on the section to 
produce the cross-section curve. The longita- 
dinal up-carve being formed on the walls above 
the . On cross-section the spring line of 
the main covering arches will rise from the side 
walls to the pier walle, and the centres will be 
tilted, as indicated on the section, to give the 
finished cross-sectional up-curve. This mode of 
construction, if properly arranged for and 
carried out, will add materially to the strength 
of the work, and give the finished tank a neater 
and stronger appearance. Cross-section buttress 
walls are shown, and the spandrels of the main 
covering arches are also shown t2 be worked in 
bond from the springing, that is, the 9.in. arch 
is not taken separately round from springing 
line to springing line, but is worked in bond 
with set-offs of half-brick to the 9-in. work. The 
outer springing of the main covering arches on 
the side walle must be firmly supported by 
additional counterforts where necessary, carried 
from the side walls to the solid ground. When 
the arches have been completed, but before the 
centres are struck, the entire surface mast be 
covered over with rich Portland lime concrete, 
lto 5. Over this a thin covering of asphalte 
may be laid, the whole to be covered with soil 
12 in. in depth. The lights and ventilators 
mast be so arranged at the highest points of the 
main covering-arches as to allow of permanent 
ventilation without the admission of dirt, and 
the admission of light, when this is required. 
When the tank is at work light must be ex- 
cluded.” 








THE CLOISTER DOORWAY, BURGOS 
CATHEDRAL. 


We give a view in our present iesue of one 
of the numerous and remarkable architectural 
beauties of the samptaous cathedral church of 
Bargoa, the doorway of the cloisters, a work of 
art of which Spaniards ure justly proud. It is 
elaborately decorated with carved figures and 
ornamental forms. Dr. D. Manual Martinez y 
Sanz, canon of that charch, in his history of the 
cathedral, “ Templo-catedral de Burgos,” men- 
tions particularly amongst the decorations of 
the arch, to the left of the beholder, a head, in 
stone, of singular expression; it reproduces, he 
says, the features of St. Francis of Assisi, 
having been copied, when that patriarch was in 
the city, by one of the scalptors, employed 
afterwards on this doorway. Don Manuel Eraso, 
master of the school of drawing, made an exact 

y of the head, in 1787: he was charged by 
his excellency Seiior Conde de Fernan-Nafiez to 
transmit it to Sefior Marques de Florida 
Pimentel, director of the Academy of San 
Fernando. 

The door has much artistic merit. The arms 
of Bishop Acuna are encrasted in its timber 
transom, indicating that the work was done at 
the expense of that prelate, or at isast during 
his episcopacy, which terminated in 1495. 








Destruction of Another Theatre.— Early 
on Sanday morning the Theatre Royal, Hud- 
dersfield, was found to be on fire, aad before the 
flames could be extinguished the interior was 
gutted, and the main portion burnt down. The 
whole of the stage, the proscenium, the boxes, 
and galleries, as well as the contents of the 
scene-room, @ wooden erection alongside the 
theatre, have been destroyed. The damage ia 
estimated at 2,000l. The property of Mr. J. W. 
White, the lessee, is i The building is 


passing of Mr. J. A. Love, of Birkdale 
Soathpert Trormerly of Haddersfeld. The 





cause of the fire is unknown, but it is supposed 
‘to have commenced in the scene-room. 





CHURCH OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW, 
SHAPWICK, BLANDFORD, DORSET. 


Tats charch, which has been lately repaired 
and restored at a cost of 1,2601., is, sa a 
small and unpretentious building, interesting as 
containing illustrations of the history of archi- 
tecture from the twelfth to the present century ; 
aad great care has been taken to preserve this 
history, so that whilst the works done have 
been rather extensive in the way of repair, the 
continuity of the story told by its old stones is 
still to be easily read. 

One difficulty that had to be conquered may 
be stated as interesting. The site being on the 
borders of a little river that regularly overflows 
ite banks every winter, and in all rainy seasons, 
it had been for many years considered, in the 
natural course of events, that the church should 
be flooded at those seasons,—that no ordinary 
system of drainage would be effectual. 

The course adopted was this: the ground 
inside and outside the church, down to the level 
of the footings, was cleared away (by the volun- 
tary assistance of the labourers iu the parish), 
and the whole surface filled in with concrete. 
The walls up to 6 in. above the floors were faced 
with work in cement, the floor-levels being 
raised Gin. Above the concrete a rendering of 
cement 1 in. thick was laid, and upon that level 
a@ wood-block flooring was placed, forming a 
warm and dry sarface, that even the wet weather 
of 1879 could not soak through. 

The architect is Mr. Frederick Rogers, of 
Guilford-street, Rassell.equare. The contrac- 
tors were Mr. J. Beer, of Wareham, and Mr. W. 
Trayte, of London. 








THE DOMESTIC AND 
CIVIL ARCHITECTURE OF GERMANY 
BETWEEN 1500 AND 1700.* 


I rHink we mast all be struck by the fact 
that a somewhat remarkable change has taken 
place in the course of architectural studies 
during the last few years. Formerly we were 
advised to confine our researches almost entirely 
to the purer and more perfect examples of art ; 
and thus the exquisite works of the Greeks, the 
architecture of Northern Europe during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the Roman- 
esque of Lombardy, and the fully-developed 
revived Classic of Italy, absorbed nearly all our 
attention; and when we did study the works of 
other periods, it was in order that they might 
assist us io illustrating or understanding the 
favourite styles. Now, however, we are turning 
our attention to what may be termed transitional 
periods of art, and to those styles which we 
formerly looked upon as exhibiting rather the 
decline of architecture than any special excel- 
lence or remarkable quality. Whatever may be 
the practical result of this change, there can be 
no doubt that it will add greatly to our theo- 
retical knowledge of architecture, and will 
remove a somewhat unreasonable prejudice 
against what are called “ mixed ” and “impure” 
styles. . 

Sir Walter Scott makes his “ Antiquary,” 
Jonathan Oldbuck, say of “ the mixed and com- 

itearchitectare of Jamesthe First’s time,” tha‘ 

in it “ all orders were confounded, and colamns of 
various descriptions arose side by side, or were 
piled above each other, as if symmetry had 
been forgotten, and the elemental principles of 
art resolved into their primitive confusion.” 
“What,” he asks, “is so dishonourable” and 
“ disgraceful to the arts ?” + And there are atill 
people who pretend to think that there can be 
no architectural propriety in any building the 
whole of which is not erected in one style. Yet, 
I would ask, who prefers the somewhat mono- 
tonous severity of the interior of Salisbury 
Cathedral,—where everything is in the purest 
thirteenth-century style,—to the interior of 
Westminster Abbey, with its rich confusion 
of styles of every date? The Abbey has 
arches and colamns of the thirteenth centary, 
screens and canopies of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and monuments of every 
conceivable date between the years 1200 and 
1800; yet will any one venture to say 
that the whole building eae of pi 
ments is not intensely harmonious *~— 

Sane te only discordant and inharmonious 
objects in the church are the stalls, probably 


Mr. H. W. Brewer, before the Archi- 
tect nat Taneciation, on the 13th inst 
+ Chapter xix. 
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because they were designed to be in har- 
mony with the building. And who is it that 
does not admire our old Elizabethan and 
Jacobean houses, which probably owe their 

charm to their mixture of styles? In 

t, as far as domestic architecture is con- 
cerned, we must certainly look for its most 
magnificent developments at 4 period when 
Gothic architecture was in its decline, or was 
being intermixed with Classical elements, 80 
that the very finest examples of domestic 
architecture, h here and on the Continent, 
exhibit a mixture of two distinct styles. 

Although many interesting examples of do- 
mestic architecture of a date previous to the 
year 1500 are to be found in Germany, yet it 
was about this time that it assumed its greatest 
magnificence. Previously to this period, although 
the houses are often striking and solidly built, 
yet they are not quite devoid of a certain 
character of defence, which gives them the 
appearance of castles rather than dwelling- 
houses, and renders them internally somewhat 
dark and gloomy. This will be at once under- 
stood upon looking at the examples of thirteenth- 
century houses at Ratisbon and Boppard, and 
those of the fourteenth-century at Frankfort, 
Traves, and other towns. 

At the commencement of the sixteenth, or, 
rather, at the close of the preceding century, 
the inhabitants of the German cities erected 
honses and municipal buildings which are well 
worthy of study and imitation. Liibeck, 
Dantzic, Miinster, Brandenburg, and many 
other cities in the north, and Nuremberg, Land- 
shut, Rothenburg, Ulm, and Ochseofiirth in the 
south, abound with examples of this date. The 
domestic portions of many of the German 
castles also offer valuable examples of this 
period. Coburg, Wartburg, and the ancient 
palaces of the archbishops of Bamberg and 
Salzburg, the house of the Knights of St. 
George at Limburg, the Castle of Marienberg, 
may be specially mentioned. It should be 
noticed that, as a rule, there is no difference 
between the domestic and municipal architec- 
ture of this date in Germany. The French 
Hotels de Ville, and the noble structures which 
answer the same purpose in Belgium, have a 
character which is quite distinct from that of 
the surrounding houses. Not so the Rath- 
houses of Germany; they are simply enlarged 
additions of the houses of the ordinary citizens. 
This is particularly the case in the South. The 
Rath-hanses of Dettelbach, Rothenburg, Ochsen- 
fiirth, and Volkach are excellent examples of 
such structures. They consist simply of a large 
oblong building, with a lofty'gable at either end, 
and an external stone staircaase leading to the 
Council Chamber, which is generally on the first 
floor. At Dettelbach and Volkach this staircase 
is double, and leads to an open porch which 
forms the substructure of a semi-octagonal 
building, which served as a private chapel or 
oratory. These Rath-hanses, as a rule, have 
little clock-turrets or fiéches upon their roofs : 
the one at Ochsenfiirth is a pretty example. 
In larger towns, like Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Wiirzburg, Prague and Nuremberg, the Rath- 
hause was, of course, more pretentious, and was 
furnished with one or more towers. But even 
when this was the case, the treatment and the 
detail were very domestic in character. Other 
municipal buildings were treated in the same 
domestic manner. The Custom-house at Kit- 
zingen, the covered meat-market at Ratisbon, 
the great granaries at Nuremberg, the public 
hospital (now disused) at Ochsenfiirth, and the 
correctional tribunel and prison in the same 
town are good examples, 

The ordinary town houses of the close of the 
fifteenth and commencement of the sixteenth 
century were generally of great size and magni- 
ficence, and there is perhaps little exaggeration 
in the declaration of Erasmus that “ a merchant 
of Nuremberg was better lodged than the king 
of Scotland.” These buildings are frequently 
five or six stories high, and face the street with 
one vast gable. In other instances the flank is 
turned to the road, and grand features are made 
out of the dormer windows of the roof. As a 
rule, however, this treatment is found rather in 
houses of the seventeenth than of the sixteenth 
century. Town houses of the larger sort fre- 
quently enclose courtyards which are surrounded 
by open arcades. Several examples of this are 
to be seen at Nuremberg and Ratisbon. The 
ground-floor apartments, entrance-halls, and 
staircases are not unfrequently vaulted in brick 
and stone, this is especially the case at Ratisbon 
and Landshut,—in fact, although the houses in 


the former town were for the most rebuilt 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the old vaulted entrance-halls were often re- 
tained, and they are remarkably interesting. 
In one case the hall is divided into three aisles 
by rows of slender piers, and in another the 


vaulting springs from a central shaft. The ribs 


are generally well moulded, and the bosses 
richly carved. A house opposite the cathedral 
at Ratisbon contains a most charming vaulted 
staircase. The acute form of the vaulting gives 
the impression of an earlier date to this building, 
but the detail shows it to be fifteenth-century 
work. A pretty little group of statuary repre- 
senting the fall of our first parents adorns one of 
the angles of this interesting staircase. Some 
of the houses in Landshut are almost equall 

rich in vaulting. The elaborate way in whi 

these entrance-halls were treated renders it not 
improbable that they were, as those of English 


country-houses of the same date, used as dining. | Colog 


rooms by the family ; and this is still the case 
in some parts of South Germany. 

The staircases of fifteenth-century and early 
sixteenth-century houses are generally of stone, 
sometimes carried up inside a turret thrown out 
from the side or angle of the building, as in the 
house at Wiirzburg, said to have been occupied 
by Tilman Reimenschneider, and in several of 
the larger houses at Nuremberg. The newel is 
not unfrequently twisted into a kind of cork. 
screw form. Wooden staircases of this date 
are, however, to be met with. Good examples 
are to be found at Coburg and Ratisbon. e 
upper chambers are generally very large, well- 
lighted, and charmingly proportioned. That 
excessive height which is so unbearable in 
modern rooms is always avoided. Rooms of this 
date are usually ceiled with wood, either show- 
ing the constructive beams and joists support- 
ing the floor above, or these are concealed by a 
“sheeting” of boards, and geometrical patterns 
formed by small ribs are nailed on to the face of 
the boarding. Excellent examples of both kinds 
of ceiling are to be seen in the old Castle at 
Coburg. Sometimes the ceiling is arched or 
wagon-headed. The upper rooms of the Rath- 
haus at Dettelbach exhibit a good example of 
this treatment. The ceiling here is composed of 
arched principals, united by a number of 
moulded purlins placed about a foot apart. 
These members have no connexion whatever 
with the externa! roof; in fact, there is a loft 
40 ft. high between the roof and the ceilings. 

At what date the Germans first began to heat 
their rooms with closed stoves or ovens is 
doubtfal, but I should be inclined to fancy that 
it originated during the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. There is an interesting stove 
of cast iron in the Castle at Coburg, and another 
of the same material in Castle Trau’snichts, at 
Landshut. In one of the rooms of the Town- 
hall at Ochsenfiirth is a very singular stove 
composed of tiles and earthenware, and probably 
dating from about the year 1510 or 1520. Some- 
times these tile-stoves have a recess forming 8 
seat. A stove of this description may be seen 
at the South Kensington Museum. 

The windows of the chief rooms in houses 
erected of stone and brick have generally very 
pretty carrolls or window-eeats, and the jambs 
of the windows are carved and moulded in stone. 
There are no wooden architravea or shutter- 
boxes as in our modern houses. The Medizval 
architects of Germany were too wise to put 
their shutters inside their windows : they placed 
them outside, where in summer they prevented 
the windows from getting hot and in winter kept 
away the cold. The rooms in the Rath-haus, at 
Dettelbach, affords good examples of carrolls ; 
but there was, a very few years back, an hotel 
called the “ Roemerhof” at Cologne, the prin- 
cipal room of which cortained a series of car- 
rolls which were unequalled, as far as I know, 
in all Germany, This room had four large two- 
light windows at the end facing the street, and 
these were combined together by 8 series of 
exceedingly elaborate interpenetrating mould- 
ings and shafts, which were pierced with open- 
work tracery and adorned with carved crockets 
and double cusping. The fronts of the carrolls 
or seats were ornamented with elaborate 
panels. This was the richest piece of domestic 
erp g I recollect to have seen 
and it was in the most perfect state of preserva- 
tion. Unfortunately, I was in a hurry and had 
to leave by an early morning train. I deter- 
mined, however, next time I visited Cologne to 
make a sketch of this interesting example, but, 
alas! when I i after an 
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, and absolutely forgotten, I made inquiries 
Pat could obtain no information respecting this 
singularly beautiful room, One man of whom 
I inquired absolutely suggested that I had gone 
to sleep and dreamt the room, for to his 
knowledge nothing of the kind ever existed. It 
is, however, by no means an uncommon thing, 
both in Germany and even nearer home, when 
people have destroyed some beaatiful old build. 
ing or monument of which one has a perfect 
recollection, to be told that you are entirely mis. 
taken, and that its merit existed alone in your 
too-lively imagination. Alas! I fear that in 
Germany, in a very few years, the beautiful 
Medieval domestic architecture of the country 
will exist only in the lively imagination or recol-. 
lection of enthusiastic antiquaries, for if the 
rage for destruction which set in with the 
Franco-German war continues for another twenty 
or thirty years, there will be nothing left. 
ne has been converted into a modern city. 
eg od old Boppard is rapidly becoming a 
kind of Margate-on-the-Rhine. Mainz, Frank- 
fort, and Wiirzburg, have their hideous “ Ring. 
strasses”’; and the few old gabled houses which 
are left are being transformed, under the hands 
of the plasterers, into the new Berlin or Munich 
style. Nuremberg is being cut in half by a 
great boulevard, and of course Albrecht Diirer’s 
picturesque fortifications will soon disappear. 
The splendid old walls and towers which ren- 
dered the walks round Augsburg so truly 
romantic are disappearing, and have, in fact, for 
the most part ceased to exist. The beautiful 
moat, the water in which was so clear that you 
could see the fish trying to hide themselves 
under the weeds at the bottom, has been filled 
up; the pretty little valleys and grasa slopes, 
the cool glades through which one gained every 
now and then a peep of the ruddy vuld brick 
walls and tile-roofed towers, have been levelled 
and converted into a wide hot, bare, macadamised 
road. Wiirzburg has fared even worse. (one 
are walls, gates, bridges, towers, and the pleasant 
“anlagen ” which was one of the glories of the 
town. In their place is a series of hideous 
streets, and (horror that I should have to relate 
it!) “villas!” Yes! Absolutely the “ villa,” 
the sash-window, and the underground kitchen, 
have found their way into the Fatherland! 
And such “villas!” There are no “ Queen 
Anne” houses to enliven the scene, no Bedford 
Park, no Melbury-road,—nothing but the down- 
right Cockney plaster “ villa,” in all its native 
hideousness and in more than its native val- 
garity. There was a beautiful old fountain in 
this town, of which Prout made a most charming 
study. About three years ago it gave way toa 
cast-iron pump in what is called the “ Byzan- 
tinish” style. Et hoe wno judice omnes. The 
Fatherland has indeed entered upon an age of 
cast-iron ugliness. 
To return to my subject. I must not omit to 
mention that beautifal form of angle-window 
called the erker. This consists of a square, 
circular, or projecting bow-window, 
bracketed out from the corner of the house. It 
is impossible for anyone who has not seen one 
of these windows to imagine what a charm they 
give toaroom. Beautifal examples are to be 
seen at Augsburg, Wiirzburg, aud Rothenburg. 
They probably had their origin in that great 
love of looking-out-of-window which is and 
always was a feature in German life. To show 
how inveterate a habit this is, 1 may mention 
that at Amberg, in Bavaria, I noticed that the 
splays of the windows were all arranged either 
to look up or down the street, as the case might 
be; and in nearly all the Bavarian houses one 
will notice that cushions are placed upon the 
window-cills to lean the elbows upon when 
enjoying this national diversion. In Germany 
it is not considered at all “infra dig.” to bow 
to one’s friends out of window, or even to hold 
conversation with them. I fear the new 
villas” will put an end to this pleasant old 
custom. In fact, the Germans are every day 
losing their simple habits. 

There are two features in old: German houses 
which deserve attention. These are 
the roofs and the dormer windows. The former 
are often very lofty, and contain four or five 
internal floors, dividing them into as man 
stories. These are not generally used as dwell- 
ing-rooms, but as lofts and _ store-places, 
laundries, &c. The dormers which give light 
and air to these lofts are often exceedingly 

especiall 








ornamental. This is the case at 
Nuremberg, where, as noticed, the 
houses for the most part turn their flanks to the 
street. 
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Prince-bishops, who were 
munication wit 


Icannot, however, find any facts to 


this view; and if it were true, surely we should 


find this style first influencing 


architecture; but this is ey ene as, — 


the cations example of Renaissance work in 


ever question there may 


Germany, no church 


rected in that style until the year 1583, when 
the great Church of St. Michael, at Manich, was 
commenced,—not by @ prince-bishop, bat by 
the Dake of Bavaria. Now we have many 
examples of secular buildings in the Italian style 
of an earlier date than this, notably the Corona- 
tion hall on the Hradschin, at Prague, 1493,— 
years earlier; the Belvedere of 
Ferdinand I., at Prague; the Otto Heinrichs 
Bau, on the east side of the courtyard of the 
Castle of Heidelberg, 1558; the portico of the 
town-hall at Cologne, 1569-1571; the Stadtkeller, 
at Miinster, 1569-1671, and others. I¢ is true 
that we find monuments in the churches, very 

aissance 


exactly ninety 


shortly after the year 1,500, in the Ren 


style, and they are mostly the works in bronze 
by Peter Vischer and his pupils. The most 
notable example of these works is the splendid 
shrine of St. Sebald, at Nuremberg. This dates 
from the years 1505-19. Italian architecture 
was, however, in churches, confined to the 
fittings, and did not affect the structure of 


ecclesiastical baildings until about the 


1570 or 1580. It seems soon, however, to have 
become the favoured style for domestic purposes, 
and although we find Gothic parapets holding out 


for some time,* yet Italian ornamentation 


soon had it allitsown way. A distinction should, 
I think, be drawn between such works as the 
Rath-haus porch at Cologne, the Belvedere of 
Ferdinand I, at Pragae, and the Otto Heinrichs- 
Bau,—which are certainly im architec- 
tare,—and the Renaissance the houses of 
Nuremberg, Wiirzbarg, &c., which is clearly of 
native growth. In the former instances the 
style made no attempt to assimilate iteelf with 
the old Gothic forms; and in the case, especially, 
of the Rath-haus porch at Cologne, one can dis. 
tinetly see what part of the work is carried ont 
from the design of the Italian architect, and 
what was added by the native workmen: eo 
that while the colonnade and its frieze are quite 
Italian in character, the roof, vaulting, dormers, 
&c., are Gothic, and no attempt is made to unite 
the two works except where, by a singular 
accident, the workmen found y had not 
sufficient width for a semicircular arch, and so 


they made it slightly pointed. But in the Re- 


naissance which I have described as of native 
growth, it is curious how the two styles seem 


to have become amalgamated. Thus the richly- 
pierced tracery of the gables becomes a pierced 


Italian arabesque; the pinnacles become 
obelisks, the cuspings of the openings become 


delicate scrolls, the Gothic shafts swell out and 
become Corinthian or Ionie colamns, the string- 


courses become bands, and go on. With this 


change of style the interiors of German houses 


became more luxurious; the walls of the rooms 


are richly panelled, and often inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl, ivory, and woods of various colours; the 
ceilings are sometimes of wood, panelled and 
inlaid, but not, as daring the earlier part of the 
century, showing the constraction. At the 
Schloss in the great street of Landshut there 
are some very interesting rooms of this date ; 
and the state apartments of Castle Trau'snichts 
date from qnite the end of the century. The 
Walls are painted with arabesques in ‘fresco 
} Behe de Witte, and the stoves, which are 
oe enware, are very elaborate and hand- 
Most of the timber 

from the close of plese 8. F —onee a 
ee of the seventeenth century. They are, 
yond exception, the most elaborate examples 
le. Construction in Europe. Unlike the 
Pt pan houses of our own country, and of 
persed of Germany, they are completely 
lentiae — a richly carved with 

whereas the beams acs changed eit ten 
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large portion of ;the castle of Heidelberg | 


fact, differing in no way 


towns. 


behind Gothic mullions, and then people 
plain that Gothic windows are dark and heavy! 
How can they help being dark and heavy when, 
in addition to the stone mullions, you have the 
wooden grooves for the sashes to ran in? 


the sashes are very much 
— painted =i 
from the outside; but talk of Gothic windows ! 
What Gothic window ever rendered 9 room so 
gloomy? I remember reading somewhere that 
one of Horace Walpole’s friends advised him to 
build his house on one side of the road and to 
live on the opposite side ; and certainly all men 
taste ought to recommend 
to have heavy sashes with very 
However, I must leave this 
and return to the German houses of 
the seventeenth century. 

The roofs were still lighted by dormer win- 
dows, which, however, ceased to be gabled. 
The doorways were enclosed between columns 
supporting an entablature or surrounded by an 
architrave. Very often the head was of very 
eccentric shape, forming a kind of scroll. The 
projected, and were sup- 
ported upon heavy wooden cornices. Para. 
pets are not very common, except in public 
buildings, palaces, &c. The houses were adorned 
externally either with stucco ornaments or with 
fresco-painting, as at Augsburg. The carious 
b-shaped roofs and spires are a peculiarity 
German seventeenth-century architecture. 
Mach as they have been abused, and false as 
they are in construction, they are undoubtedly 
very picturesque objects in a landscape. What 
is their origin.—whether they were imported 
direct from the East, as some assert, or whether, 
as has heen half-jocosely suggested, they came 
from Holland, where the Datch were so enthusi- 
astic about bulb-rooted plants that they repre- 
sented them on the towers of their public 
buildings, it is itapossible to say. 
tradition that the earliest roof or spire of the 
kind is the one over the crossing of Antwerp 
Cathedral, but I cannot say what ground there 
is for this tradition. 

Daring the seventeenth century there was a 
decided attempt made to revive Gothic architec- 
ture for ecclesiastical purposes, and, singularly 
enough, the chief movers in this revival appear 
to have been the Jesuits. Their churches at 
Coblentz (1620), at Hildesheim, at Minster 
(1600), at Paderborn, are not unsuccessful 
attempts to revive the style, whereas their 

(1625) is really a splendid 
Its noble vaulted roof, lofty choir 
(lighted by long windows), and acately-pointed 
arcades, are worthy of almost any age. It is 
undoubtedly the most successful Gothic church 
the seventeenth century. The 
latest of this series of churches is the Jesuit 
charch at Bonn, completed as late as the year 
1700. Of Gothic churches not erected by this 
order, St. Gertrude, Wiirzburg, and the church 
hat | at Wolfenbattle are goodexramples. The'quasi- 
ue towers of this period constituted 
another remarkable feature. Twoexamples are 
those of St. Matthias at Trdves, and of the 
Jesuit Church at Cologne. Whether the Gothic 
and Romanesque buildings of this date were 
really revivals, or the last expiring efforts of the 
style, it is somewhat singular that during the 
sixteenth century Gothic seems to have been 

upon a8 an ecclesiastical architec- 
tare, and Italian to have been generall y accepted 
as the correct style for secular buildings. With 
to the Romanesque works of this date, 
I think it would not be difficult to prove that 
that style kept up a kind of concurrent tradi- 
tion side by side with the Gothic, and that it 
never died out until it was absorbed by the 
The carious stove at Ochsen- 
firth townball is a singular example of this, for 
in this interesting example of furniture we find 
the regular Gothic square-leaved ornament ; the 
intersecting arcade of semi- 


circular arches, 


Mediaval town than Hildesheim it is difficult to 
Conceive ; although it is not so fine as Nurem- 
berg, it is infinitely more singular in appear- | of 


This terrible outbreak occurred in 1525. A 
to this period, and nearly the whole of the| eaves of the roof were 
picturesque castle of Wertheim, the forecourt 
and gateway of the castle at Riinkle, the 
domestic [buildings of the castle at Wiirzburg, 
the greater part of the castle at Mainberg, and 
the whole edifices at Rimpar, Aschaffenberg, 
Schweinfiirth, Neuberg, and Warburg. They 
are generally a kind of compromise between 
the old castle and the modern schloss, capable 
of making a stout resistance to an armed foe, 
but still not erected for purposes of offence or 
defence, and thus they possess gables, large 
windows, dormers, and other features which we 
are more accustomed to associate with the ideas 
of domestic rather than military architecture ; 
yet they are defended with towers, and fre- 
quently, as at Wertheim and Rimpar, have 
moats and external defences, such as outworks 
pierced for cannon, ramparts, drawbridges, &. 
The apartments are often very splendid, and are 
adorned with carved woodwork, stucco orna- 
mentation, fresco painting, as &c.,—in 

rom those in the 
houses belouging to the great families in the 


Shortly after the year 1600 the Mansard roof 
seems to have made its appearance in Germany. 
One of the earliest examples which I know is a 
house at Boppard (or which was at Boppard a 
year or two back); it is a very interesting late 
example of post-and-pan work, with the angle 
beams richly carved, moulded bressumers, &c. 
Here the gable follows the outline of the Man- 
sard; this form of gable is not very pleasing, 
and after a short time we find the gable given 
up, the house being covered with a Mansard 
roof returned and hipped at the side, Much 
was, of course, lost in point of picturesqueness 
by this change, bat still the houses retained a 
good deal of character, probably owing, to a 
great extent, to the fortunate circamstance t 
that most detestable of all inventions, the sash 
window, never found its way into Germany, or, 
at least, never became used to any extent; and 
thus, even to the present day, the much more 
picturesque and far more convenient casement 
window is still in use. Happy Germans, not to 
have their night’s rest distarbed by the ever- 
lasting “ joggle-joggle” of those hateful sashes ! 
Happy German servants, who are not bound to 
risk their lives by having to scramble out and 
clean these abominations every week! I recol- 
lect reading in a report published about two | regard 
years back that as many as 200 unfortanate 
servants had been, within the space of a twelve- 
month, either injured for life or killed, by falling 
from these windows whilst attempting to clean 
them. How immensely the casement has the 
advantage over the sash in point of opening and 
shatting. The casement closes with a rabbetted 
edge, and it is thus quite air-tight. When you 
open it to look out you are not in danger of some 
retten old rope giving way and having your 
brains knocked out,—which is always possible 
with a sash window, Then, even when you do 


revived Classic. 


sance sphynxes and vases. . 

It seems that in the seventeenth century in 
architecture was in a position which 
ae any Syke yg ow age 

ing to revive 10, 

some took up the Classical style; whilst the 
Romanesque was not without 
imitators. It is difficult to say aan 
schools. Evident pe one Gothic 
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Renaissance fittings out of their Gothic churches, 
under the impression that they are restoring 
these buildings to their pristine appearance, are 
absolutely undoing the work and obliterating 
the intentions of the original builders. The 
fact is, probably, that there is nothing incon- 
gruous or inharmonious in several styles exist- 
ing in the same building, provided they can be 
properly amalgamated. In ancient buildings 
time, no doubt, helps to do this. In modern 
works, an intimate knowledge and careful study 
of the elements of each style, and a mastery 
over their practical difficulties, might, perhaps, 
accomplish it, though probably not in our day. 
However, there can be no doubt that the careful 
and exhaustive study of ancient styles, which 
has been so marked a feature of the last seventy 
or eighty years, must bear its fruit in the fature. 
The various revivals through jwhich we have 
passed may possibly be looked upon as sowing 
the seed; let us trast that that seed may grow 
up; and, although it is tedious and some what 
dreary for us who are watching and waiting, yet 
let us not be discouraged or impatient. We 
have done our best, and if it is not reserved for 
us to gather in the harvest, let us hope that 
those who come after us will reap the fruit of 
that which has been sown with so much honest 
toil, and tended with such unceasing care.* 








NEW (ROMAN CATHOLIC) SCHOOLS, 
ARUNDEL. 


A new school has been erected in Arundel, at 
the cost of the Duke of Norfolk. 

The building is in the Tudor etyle of archi- 
tecture, 70 ft. in length, running nearly due 
east and west, parallel to the London Ruad, to 
which it lies south. 

It is built of red bricks set in dark mortar, 
relieved by dressings of Ham Hill stone, and is 


which, like that of the principal room, is orna- 
mental and open-framed. The windows and 
dado are similar in character to those of the 
school-room, and in all cases the rooms are 
ceiled against rafters, thus showing the con- 
struction of the roof by leaving the main tim- 
bers exposed from plate to ridge. In the prin- 
cipal school-room there are two open grates, and 
one in each of the other rooms. Gas is laid on 
in every part of the building. The principal 
school-rooms and class-rooms will accommodate 
270 boys according to the requirements of the 
education department. The site of the build. 
ing is the side of a hill, sloping from north to 
south; and, since the principal school-room is 
on the south (or lower) side, the architects have 
availed themselves of this to provide under the 
school-room a spacious covered playground, 
50 ft. by 22 ft. 6 in., with hat-room at one end, 
and store-room at the other, each 20ft. by 10 ft. 

The large open playground with gymnasium 
is also at this lower level, and the school is 
approached from this side by a flight of stone 
steps with iron balustrade. Contiguous to these 
steps are the usual offices. 

At the south-east angle of the building, on 
the projecting corbel under the enriched canopy, 
will be placed a statue of St. Philip Neri, the 
patron of the charch and schools. 

The architects are Messrs. Hansom & Son, 
Broadway Chambers, Westminster, who de- 
signed the church, and the contractor is Mr. 
Thomas Claridge, of Banbury. 








THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
AND IRRIGATION. 

Tue piece of plate, value 100 guineas, given by 

the Royal Agricultural Society, for the best 


farm receiving the sewage of a district em- 
bracing upwards of 20,000 inhabitants, has been 





roofed with brown Broseley tiles. In the centre | 
of the north front, which runs close to the| 
London Road, is the main entrance door under | 
an octagonal clock-tower with ogee-roof, termi- | 
nating in an ornamental finial. Kight and left of 
the entrance-lobby are the master’s room and 
the cap-room, each 15 ft. by 12 ft.; and, at the 
‘nd of the same lobby, opposite the main 
entrance, is the doorway to the principal school- 
room, the dimensions of which are 70 ft. by 
22 ft. 6 in. with a height of 17 ft. to the spring 
of the roof, and 30 ft. to the ridge. This isa 
fine room, facing south, with ornamental roof of 
eight main, and seven intermediate principals | 
resting on moulded stone corbels. It is lighted 
at e'ther end by a large five-light mullioned | 
window, with double transoms, and along the | 
south side by four similar windows, with a| 
handsome bay window in the centre which forms | 
® conspicuous feature, both from the interior | 
and from the playground below. A framed and | 
moulded dado, in pitch pine, 7 ft. high, runs | 
entirely round the room. At either end of the 
school-room is a door leading to each of the | 
class-rooms. Each of these is 17 ft. 6 in. | 
square, and 15 ft. to the spring of the roof, 


* As the volumes of the Builder for the past fifteen | 
years contain a great many drawings by Mr. Brewer illus- 
trating the ancient architecture of Germany, ecclesiastical | 
and domestic, we may usefully append to this paper a list | 
of those of his illustrations which delineate domestic | 
buildings. It will be seen that several of the buildings 
mentioned by him in the paper are included in this list :— 

1865: p. 395, gable at Landshut, house at Frankfort, aud 
windows at Ratisbon. 

1866: p. 155, Rath-hauses at Dettelbach and Volkach ; 

. 232, Rath-haus at Ochsenfirth; p. 542, fifteenth-century 

ouse at Bacharach ; p. 543, the Pulver Gate and the Ait 
Stadt Bridge Gate, Prague ; _P. 686, old houses at Boppard ; 

— the Kleinseite Bridge Gate, and old towers at 

1867: p. 44, angle of an old house at Cologne; p. 113 
yo nage of hy tong tency Prague; p. sa ieee grille 

ow 0 th- y ; t- 
of Hatha, Rotheatane” uirzburg; p. 470, beli-tower 
: p. 451, ancient earth i 

hau, Vee Bing ni enware stove in the Rath. 

899: p. 87, the Rath-haus, Minster: 744, carved 
door of a house at Minster: p, 8 poet Aw eisia 4 
Breiburg (circa A.D. me ne 
, 1870; p. 327, the Castle of Coburg, inner court (ancient 
timber construction); p. 646, ancient house in one ; 
p. 566, ancient cast-iron stove, Coburg (fifteenth century) ; 
P. $26, Coaneil Chamber in Town-hall Hettelbacke : 

1 : Pp. 697, ancient timber houses, Boppard d 
Hildesheim ; p. 946, E idee, anasbue 
: teen — i P. he Erker, or corner window, Augsburg 

872; p. 186, ancient timber building at Limbu 

1877: p. 859, Bridge Gate at Ratisbon, Gate at Logold- 
stadt, and Tower on the walls at Augsburg (the whole of 
these then recently destroyed) ; p. 12/2, ancient house at 
Ochsenfiirth, Bavaria,—a good example of “ post-and-pan”’ 
at from commencement of the sixteenth 

1879: p. 686, the Knockenhauer-amthaus (Hall of the 
hens Company), Hildesheim; p. 1081, Porch of the 
Rat haus, Cologne ; p. 1236, Schloss Trau’snichts (* trast 
it not’), Laadenut; and, lastly, p, 1287, View on the 














awarded by the judges,—Mr. C. 8. Read, M.P., 
Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E., and Mr. Thursfield, 
—to the Earl of Warwick’s model farm, near 
Leamington. The other farms entered for this 
competition were: Reading, Croydon, Birming- 
ham, and Doncaster. Prior to adopting irriga- 
tion, Leamington suffered a good deal from litiga- 
tion, on account of pollating the river, and had 
its public buildings sequestrated. Ten years ago 
Lord Warwick agreed to pay the corporation 
4501. for delivering the sewage upon his Heath. 
cote farm. The works involve a farther outlay 
of 1,0001. a year on the borough of Leamington, 
the population of which is 26,000. Captain 


| Fosbury, Lord Warwick's agent, laid out the 


farm for irrigation purposes, and he acted on 
the then novel principle of devoting to the atili- 
sation of the sewage a much greater breadth of 
land in proportion to the population than the 
commonly-accepted theory allowed; and 400 
acres are thus employed. Another matter of 
some importance was the keeping of a large head 
of stock. The management do not rely ou town- 
refuse ty furnish all manurial elements required 
for growing good crops, and the farm-yard manure 
has proved of great value in keeping the land 
open for the reception of sewage, and in supply- 


ing to the soil those chemical elements, princi- 


pally phosphates, of which the sewage of nearly 
all towns is markedly deficient. The irrigation 
principle has been satisfactory to the borough of 
Leamington and Lord Warwick. The disposal of 
the sewage costs the borough 1,0001. per annum, 
but they are relieved from the law-suits with 
which they were previously harassed, and 
Dr. George Wilson, the medical officer of health 
for the district, reports that there has been no 
complaint respecting the farm, and that ite 
condition and the health of those living upon it 
are unexceptionably good. Lord Warwick’s 
capital account amounts to 15,3691., half of 
which is represented by the value of the stock 
and crops. Allowing for the sam paid to Leam- 
ington for pumping and the fall rent of the farm, 
with all its expenses, Lord Warwick's profits 
during the last three years have averaged 4 per 
cent. on the capital accoant. A chief source of 
income is the sale of milk, each cow averaging 
301. a year. Rye-grass is also a very profitable 
crop, being cut nine times a year, anda 

26 tons an acre. The order and arrangements of 
the farm reflect the greatest credit on Mr. David 
Tough, the manager. The engines at the Leam- 
ington Pamping Station were supplied by Messrs. 
Clayton, of Soho Foundry, Preston, Mr. Robert 
Davidson, C.E., now borough surveyor of Shef- 
field, being then the surveyor to the borough of 
Leamington. The machinery has worked most 





Peguitz at Nuremberg. 


satisfactorily. 


THE ARCHITECTS OF THE BERMONDSEY 
NEW VESTRY-HALL. 


Messrs. Erxineron & Son have been ap. 
pointed architects for the new Vestry-hall about 
to be erected in Bermondsey. The committee 
state that the Shoreditch Town-hall had been 
selected as the type of building which they 
thought it advisable should be erected, and that 
the stracture, amongst other apartments, should 
include a public hall, sufficiently spacious for 
an audience of 1,200 persons, in addition to 
platform accommodation. The recommendation 
of the committee was adopted, and the archi- 
tects were instructed to prepare the plans 
accordingly. The estimated cost of the new 
building is about 14,0001. 








RESTORATIONS AT ALL HALLOWS 
CHURCH, LOMBARD.STREET. 


Tue old church of All Hallows, Lombard. 
street, was closed for some time during decora- 
tion and certain structural alterations in the 
ceiling, and is now reopened. A deficiency of 
light has for a long period been felt as an in. 
convenience, and difficulties standing in the 
way of obtaining it through the side walls, in 
consequence of the internal arrangements of the 
edifice, a portion of the ceiling has been removed, 
and reconstructed for the purpose, the central 
portions, to the extent of about 16 ft. in length 
and 6 ft. in width, being filled in with glass, by 
which additional light is shed over the church. 
Above that portion of the ceiling now formed of 
glass, a lantern-light has been constructed for 
the protection of the former. The glass portion 
of the ceiling is immediately surrounded by 
ornamentation in light tints, relieved by gilding, 
whilst the outer portion is painted light blue, 
with figares of the four Evangelists at the 
angles. The wallsof the church have likewise 
been painted and decorated, while the whole of 
the old oak carving, including the pulpit, reading- 
desk, font, and stalls, has undergone restora- 
tion. The organ, also, has been taken down 
and rebuilt, with additions. At the west end of 
the church the following inscription has been 
placed :—“ The church of the united parishes of 
All Hallows, Lombard-street, with St. Benet, 
Gracechurch-street, St. Leonard’s, Eastcheap, 
and St. Dionis Backchurch, was improved by 
admitting light through the ceiling, and redeco- 
rated, A.D. 1880.” The cost of the work is 
about 2,000/. 

Messrs. Francis are the architects from whose 
designs the works have been carried out, and 
Messrs. Dove Brothers the contractors. 








THE RATING OF MACHINERY. 


Tue law with to the rating of 
machinery has been unsettled by decisions 
which have been given in the courts, and the 
present unsatisfactory condition of the whole 
question is naturally occupying the attention of 
owners and occupiers of factories and workshops 
throughout the kingdom. As the law at present 
stands, an Act is at the close of each 
session of Parliament for the exemption of 
stock-in-trade from liability to be rated for the 
relief of the poor, but it has recently been prac- 
tically decided by the Court of Queen's Bench 
that machinery “essentially necessary ” for the 
carrying onof a particular business is liable to 
be rated, and this, it is naturally felt, leaves 
the question of rating open to a much more 
extended application than has hitherto been con- 
templated, and that machinery “ essentially 

” to a business may be held to include 
all kinds of machines which are now exempt 
from rating. For instance, if the principle is 
to be carried out, it might be asked what would 
constitute the technical difference between tools 
and machines? And if machines are rateable, 
there would seem to be no valid reason why 
tools should not be rated also. Consequently, 
it has been considered necessary by the owners 
and occupiers of factories and workshops 
affected by this enlargement of the area of 
rating, which the recent judgment of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in the appeal case of Laing v- 
The Overseers of Bishopwearmouth and the 
Assessment Committees of the Sumderland 
Union undoubtedly legalises, that some action 
should be taken to secure a permanent and 
intelligible settlement of the question. 3 

With this object in view, says the Engincer, 
a National Association of Occupiers of Factories 
and Workshops in Great Britain and Ireland has 
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ventilation. I consider such highly needfal in 
many cases both in summer and winter, as it 
often happens that there is no motive power to 
be got from the wind when it is wanted. Doors 
and windows are often dangerous means of 


i it has 

tly been formed in Manchester, and 
toon decided to introduce during = —- 
session of Parliament a temporary Bil > 


‘n¢ with the matter. The 
ed Association is that in practice the assess. 






























factories and hops has not) ventilation. It is rather unpleasant to be sit- 

— except in the case of some desorip- | ting, say, in a warm hall with the cold air from 

tions of heavy machinery, gone beyond the}a partially open window striking you at the 
driving power, such as boilers, evgines, and | back of the neck. Ree 

main gearing, and it is urged that the only trae} A good plan of ventilation for rooms is the 

observed in determining the | carrying of a ventilating-pipe from the ceiling 


rinciple to be ad 
ve cotion is that “the driving power” i 
held to be rateable property, and that 
thing driven,” by whatever name it may 
designated, shonld be exempt. Upon these 
the proposed Bill has been drawn up. 


downwards, and entering it in at the back of the 
grate, near the ground. I have found this plan 
worth half a dozen ventilators. This will often 
carry off the vitiated air of a room satisfac- 
torily, when the only use of a high-priced sup- 
posed outlet ventilator would be to supply fresh 
air to the fire from the roof. W. P. B. 
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THE RELATIVE EXCELLENCE 
OF CORNISH AND SCOTCH GRANITE. 


Siz, — It appears from the letter of the West 
of England Granite Company that there is a 
prejudice against Cornish granite; and as it 
scarcely attempts to show that the prejudice is 
unreasonable, I beg to send you a few opinions 
on the subject, which the rebuilding of the 
Eddystone Lighthouse has elicited. This strac- 
tare is being built of granite from the Delank 
Quarries, near Bodmin, and a letter in the 
Times of September 6th last year raised the 
question of its durability. On the lith three 
letters were inserted in reply, from which I 
extract the following statements :— 

“The conditions under which felspar,—one of 
the constituents of grauite,—decomposes into 
china-clay are altogether different from those 
under which gravite buildings and monuments 
exist. It may, I believe, be stated with confi- 
dence that never has the felspar in a granite 
building been decomposed by atmospheric ac- 
tion..... The fear of the decay of the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse is quite chimerical.” 

“ The granite used for Waterloo Bridge,—said 
to be more or less decayed,—was obtained from 
loose boulders on Dartmoor, when quarrying 
was io its infancy. There is a marked contrast 
with that used io the Thames Embankment 
from the same district.” 

Mr. Douglas, the engineer of the lighthouse, 
says:—‘‘ Any one will find the surface of the 
rock (at Delank), which has been exposed for 
long ages since the Creation, without the slight- 
eat symptom of decomposition ; as sound, indeed, 
as the rock blasted from the heart of the 
quarry.” 

“Mr. Walker, the engineer, was conferring 
with the late Duke of Wellington as to the use 
of granite for the Admiralty Pier at Dover. His 
Grace asked him which he thought the more 
durable, Cornish or Scotch. His reply was that 
the Cornish will probably last for ever, and the 
: ee Scotch, it might be, a little longer. . . Pee 
“AX ss Dake said, ‘ Well, if it will last for ever, I thin 

A NOTABLE HOUSE” CRITICISED. it ia quite good enough for Dover Pier.’ ” 
‘ Sin—I have read the long letter by| Under these circumstances, I think there 
W. G. 8.” at pp. 168 and 169, on the important | should be no prejudice against Cornish granite 
subject of ventilation, but fail to derive any | on the ground of want of durability. As to 
information from it. He tells what Tom, Dick, | beauty, the quarry-owners can exhibit speci- 
and Harry said some years ago, bat omits al|| mens at the forthooming architectural exhibi- 
teference to their later utterances. tion at the Albert Hall, which you announced 

In regard to the use of the four large re-|last Saturday, and the public will then be 
volving ventilators, “W. G. 8,” imagines that | able to judge for themselves on this point. 
Scotch granite is a splendid material, both in 


because 300 cubic feet of air in 
ate - 
passed up through each, Rendiog it was | quality and colour; but I have seen a richer red 
from Cornwall. H. T. 


the ventilator that sucked it up. That is not 


THE WESTMINSTER MARBLE WORKS: 
A SALE. 


An extensive sale, occupying four daye, 
took place last week at the large Marble 
Works of Messrs. Poole & Sons, in Jobnson- 
street, Westminster. The sale included the 
leasehold premises themselves, together with 
the machinery, plant, and implements, and the 
whole of the stock-in-trade. The leasehold of 
the premises was offered on the first day. 
They occapy an area of upwards of 40,000 ft., or 
nearly an acre in extent, containing several 
blocks of buildings of large dimensions, including 
a range of masons’ sheds, 280 ft. in length ; 
engine and boiler house, carpenters’ shops, show- 
rooms, counting- houses, stables, dwelling-houses, 
and other buildings. One portion of the pre- 
mises was stated to be held under a lease ex- 
piring in Jane, 1920, and the remaining portion 
held for a term expiring in December, 1958, the 
whole at a rental of 912/. perannum. The pre- 
mises were submitted in one lot, but no offer 
being made they were withdrawn. It was, 
however, understood at the sale that there waa 
every probability of the premises being sold, 
and the business again carried on, offere having 
been made for them in private. The engines, 
boilers, and other fixed machinery of the works, 
were next sold in lots. The general machinery, 
plant, implements, and stock-in-trade were sold 
on the three following days, the catalogue con- 
taining upwards of 800 lots, which, with the 
exception of about 150 Jote, comprising the 
machinery and plant, coasisted of specimens of 
marble, forming the stock-in-trade, and which 
were described as inclading # large variety of 
marble and onyx of great beauty. One of the 
lots consisted of a sculptured Gothio door- 
way, stated to have been originally erected 
at Windsor Castle. There was a numerons 
attendance at each day's sale of persons con- 
nected with the marble and building trades, and 
good prices are said to have been realised. 
ag Horne, Eversfield, & Co., conducted the 
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“ ANTIQUITY OF FREEMASONRY.” 


Sin,—I observe it stated, at p. 207, that 
Dr. Fanton, of Alexandria, “an instructed 
[infatuated ?] Mason,” has been examining the 
foundations of an obelisk, and has come to the 
conclusion that “the ancients were familiar 
with the higher degrees of Masonry.” Now, 
the word “ancients” does not give us a 


pushed ont, and th 

p- in some cases Be wae A gm 

, /Wing to the action, or pull down, of 

2 & house, it is often difficult in po pac 

ry 4 get ventilators that act by 

© wind to act 

— then often take tse 

Suarantees of both seller and buyer. 


I have seen a ventilatin ay awa 
i entiofechart g-shaft that was exact definition of the antiquity referred 
oo to-day doing the Sage ena of the time of Solomon, or the last- 
finely at five rn i, one would be doing | century “ancients.” For my part, I find it 
Opposite rire that was doing exactly the | difficult to get proper evidence of the existence 
at eight p.m. Hence, for people, and|of any of the Masonic degrees two centuries 


and as for the “higher degrees,” these 
an all manufactured after A.D. 1725. _ 

I dare say that so soon as “the revelations of 
the foundations of the obelisk” have been 
transferred to New York, we shall hear of 
another Masonic degree with an unbroken lineal 
descent from the Great Rameses. 


®xpressed « a. ” 
ie aay Anotuer Instauctep Mason. 


“Beings the use of artificial motive power in 











PAINTING ON STONE AND PLASTER. 


Si1a,—In reply to “ Inquiring Painter,” in 
number for February 7th (p. 176), I Scania 
several similar cases. I have tried knotting, 
thin tea-lead, and all the usual applications, and 
all failed. I have cleaned off all the paint, and 
coated the walls with the Silicate Paint Com- 
pany’s washable distemper, four coats used 
thick, the last coat finished with astippler. The 
appearance is quite equal to a flatted wall, and 
no One would see the difference. 

I have watched the effect for two years of thie, 
as I was, I confess, prejudiced in favour of the 
old-fashioned white lead, and, except a few 
streaks caused by condensation running down 
the wall,—and these are removable with a wet 
leather,—it is as perfect as when first done. 

An explanation of the cause would be too 
lengthy for your columns. 

Rosert Puituirs, 


S1x,—Painting on stone is now an unusual 
thing, except in the case of copings and sills, 
and in the course of a long experience I have 
not met with a single instance of such work 
turning out badly; but on plastered walls the 
case is very differtnt, and although “ Inquiring 
Painter” says the walls were dry, I think the 
result shows pretty plainly they were not. The 
fact of the surface appearing dry is nothing. 
In the case of repairing, done with Roman 
cement, it is the rule to give it a coat of vitriol 
or boiled oil and red-lead, and the work will 
stand until you get away from it,—not much 
longer; but any plaster containing Portland 
cement or lime putty will destroy anything it 
may be covered with very quickly. I know 
from experience that it is not safe to paint on 
newly-plastered walls for six months, however 
dry the plaster may appear. The Jate Mr. Ellis 
Davidson was of opinion that two or three years 
should elapse before such painting was done; 
and I have no doubt that in this instance damp 
or moisture in the body of the wall was the 
cause of the failure. Jas. YOuNG. 





Sin,—If paint mast be used, I recommend 
the study of zinc or caustic paints, which would 
be effectual for what is desired. 

But it would be far better to give a perma- 
nent character to such surfaces, plain or 
decorated, as flat tints, marbling, graining. 
Artists, &., in veneer, of the same or other 
cement and compounds; so the painters will 
thus become plasterers, and plasterers superior 
workmen, having superior work in body and 
finish, and superior materials and compounds, 
which by first and in after cost would realise 
the advantage to all classes. 

Where is the wisdom of painters continuing 
to poison themselves, to poison the whole of the 
community, by slopping their staff over valuable 
works, staining and spoiling the same every 
two or three years? On behalf of the painters 
and our nation, it is important to cast aside the 
pot and brush, lead and oil, and handle the 
trowel, which means improved homes and 
convenience. E. Ropsiss. 








SAND-HOLES IN STONE. 


Sir,—As no reply has been given by masons 
or others to “John Davis's” questions, I ven- 
tare the following for his use, if suitable :— 

The material he referred to as employed 
with hot irons is a compound of sulphur, resin, 
and wax, —a most adhesive concretion; it is 
hard, weather-proof, and will take a high 
polish. ; 

If not of the desired colour, any suitable 
coloured pigment or earth, &c., as powdered 
stone, marble, chalk, may be added, before 
or after the gums are melted. The powdered 
stone, &., shoald be heated when compounded, 
and perfectly dry. If the gums are surcharged 
with powder, stone, &c., to obtain any particular 
colour, or other purpose, it will require to be 
thoroughly mixed or beaten up; aleo to be 
well forced into the holes. The part where 
the stone requires stopping will be best warmed 
or made hot; and in some instances, where a 
more perfect adhesion is necessary, g1v® the 
same parts a coat of the melted gums, free, or 
nearly free, of other foreign matter. If any is 
used, employ it in form of grains or = 
coarse as possible to give key or holding for 

of the com . 
- pode the aa time engaged upon the 
marble altar-piece at the Italian Catholic Church, 


Saffron-hill,—cleaning, restoring, and re-polish- 
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ing the same,—for which I have a hard, adhe- 
hesive compound, requiring no heat. It is 
weatherproof, and more fireproof than the 
marbles ; it will take a high polish, and with it 
I imitate any of the various marbles, stones, 
or wood. . 

If the said “J. D.” will name the precise 
colour of the stone, with other particulars, I will 
give the necessary information for his purpose 
in the cheapest and simplest form. 

To remove the fern-stains, use as a wash a 
solution of salts of sorrel and oxalic acid in water 
with a brash or felt, &c.; grits and rubbers may 
also be used. Epwin Rossins. 








THE RECENT COMPETITION FOR A 
HOSPITAL FOR INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
FOR THE JOINT HOSPITAL BOARD FOR 
SITTINGBOURNE AND MILTON. 


S1r,—The haste with which the Board have despatched 
their duties of selection in this case, as well as other phases 
of an unsatisfactory cheeeston, induce me to ask you to 
ive space to a few particulars. 
“ reply to an edvertisement in ag issue of the 13th of 
December last, I wrote to Mr. J, W. Harris, the clerk to 
the Board, asking for a plan of the site and other par- 
ticulars, at the same time enclosing him my cheque for one 
guinea, the reqaired deposit, in return for which I was 
favoured with a stark ed plan of the site without levels 
or any of the usual ‘‘ Instructions to Architects.” — 
therefore wrote to Mr. Harris, pointing out the necessity 
for some iastructions, so that all competitors might be in 
the same boat ; at the same time putting some very perti- 
nent questions, among which was, ‘‘ What is the contem- 

lated outlay ?’’ to which I was not vouchsafed a reply, 

eyond that the several items were left to the discretion 
of the competitors. : 

These facte, I admit, should have been sufficient to have 
made me drop the business, and sacrifice my guinea, in the 
belief that the first loss would be the least; but, having 
been pretty successful in hospital works, I prepared plans 
of what I thought would meet the requirements, and they 
were delivered, as they were req to be, by the last 
day of last month. heard nothing of the competition 
until the publication of the East Kent Gazette of the 7th 
inst., which contained an account to the effect that a 
meting of the Board was held on the 3rd inst., and that 
Messrs. Knight, Hulburd, and Pillow were empowered to 
examine the plans, and report to the Board on the 10th 
instant. 

Since then I have received a printed circular, dated the 
13th inst. (only ten days from the date of the first meeting, 
when all the plans were supposed to be seen together for 
the first time), thanking me for my design, returning the 
guinea deposit, and informing me that the successful 
competitor is Mr. W. Leonard Grant, of Sittingbourne (the 
italics are mine). 

Being anxious for some details, I obtained a copy of the 
East Kent Gazette of the 14th inst., which contained an 
account of a meeting of the Board held on the 10th inst. 
fpoven days after the first view of the drawings), and 

r. Hulbard comes up with the report that he and Messrs. 
Knight and Pillow actually ‘‘spent three or four hours 
over the plans, going care‘ully through them’’ (!), and 
er advised the adoption of those of Mr. Grant, to cost 
3,700/., and “which met the requirements of the locality 
more closely than any other.” The same account, after 
criticising some of the features of ether plans, winds up 
with the following Peragraph :—* A beautiful design was 
sent in by Mr. G. G. Hoskins, of Darlington. It was 
generally admitted to be the best, but the building was 
too expensive for the Board to entertain it.” 

Now, what I chiefly object to, and consider unfair, are 
the following items :-— 

1. That the Board had some very definite ideas of their 
requirements, as shown by the account of the meeting on 
the 10th inst., and should, therefore, have made the same 
known to rod competitors. 

2. Considering my design “‘ was generally admitted 
to be the best,” it was the duty of the be only in 
fairness to me, but to the ratepayers also, to ascertain 
from me the probable cost of my building, which, I have 
no hesitation in saying, could be carried out for 2.01. less 
than the eotimated cost of the selected design. 

You will have seen that I asked for the contemplated 
outlay, but could not obtain a reply, and knowing with 
what suspicion competing architects’ estimates are viewed, 
I submitted my drawings with the that the Board 
would probably engage the services of an efficient person 
to advise them on t a of cost as regarded the 


whole of the plans, and Board done 
~ have feared the result, x obgeeer 
ere is more food for Mr. Thomas Porter and Mr. Robert 
Walker. G. G, Hosxrys, 
Darlington, 


*," We have received several other let ini 
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A Speaking Dictionary.—M. 
has invented a modification of Raison's phe 
graphic matrices, by substituting stearine for 
the tin foil, and electrotyping the impressed 
surface. It has been suggested that these 
electrotypes, which can be made very cheaply, 
may render great service in the study of 
foreign languages, for they preserve indefinitely 
and repeat as often as may be desired words 
that are the most difficult to pronounce correctly. 
A true speaking dictionary might thus be 
made, 4 ton muha the wildest fancy 
La Nature, aad 7 





VARIORUM. 


“ House Arcuirecturg,” by Mr. J. J, Steven- 
son, a work in two volumes, and which has been 
long in preparation, is published by Macmillan 
& Co. It will receive attention at our hands in 
due course.——La Semaine des Constructeurs, 
for February 14th inst., contains an account, 
with sketch-views and plans, of a Fagen: 
portable chdlet, just now set up by M. Alexander 
Dumas in the little park of his residence near 
Paris. It is composed wholly of wood and iron, 
and was in the Champ de Mars in 1878.— 
The Magazine of Art says,—“ Those whose taste 
and culture enable them to find in art one of 
the chief sources of enjoyment can make no 
pleasanter pilgrimage than a ramble through 
the Low Countries, studying the treasures with 
which the public and private collections are so 
richly dowered. It is a journey involving no 
serious preparations. The impedimenta need be 
but small. One dines in London, and break- 
fasts the next morning in Rotterdam; and, if 
the holiday cannot be extended beyond a week 
or ten days, in that time a glimpse can be had 
of half a dozen or more as quaint, bright, and 
picturesque cities as can be found in Europe. 
There is also the additional piquancy of the 
intermingling of the seventeenth and nine. 


| teenth centuries, which can scarcely be seen 


elsewhere. The problems of nineteenth.cen- 
tury civilisation find no more acute and patient 
investigators than the eminently practical 
Netherlanders ; but if art is the sole aim of the 
trip, then it is possible to live in the past with 
the Dutch masters in the galleries, and still 
remain in it while strolling through the streets 
or along the canals; for there is enough of the 
old architecture and manner of life still remain- 
ing to keep up the illusion. It is not here as in 
some of the larger capitals, where the student 
cannot help feeling struck with a sense of incon- 
gruity. Exalted by the serene splendour of the 
masterpieces of a past time, and elevated by the 
grave dignity of the forms bodied forth on their 
glowing canvases, he descends from the halls of 
the Louvre into the rattle and clatter of thestreets 
of Paris: the buildings are brand new; their 
architecture is pretentious, but common-place, 
smart, yet destitute of real or refinement ; 
the artificial life, too, dazzling and bewildering, 
is in sharp contrast with the spirit and moods, 
whether grave or gay, of the great painters and 
sculptors whose lofty ideal he has been seeking to 


| penetrate. Paris, the Paradise of the Philistine, 


is, saving for its inestimable gallery, the Arabia 
Petra,—Araby the unblest,—of the artist.” 
——From “ Great Industries of Great Britain” 
we get some further notes of the Windsor 
Tapestry Works :—“ The Tapestry Works at Old 
Windsor, at the suggestion of Mr. H. Henry, 
their present director, were established in 1877, 
under Royal sanction, with Prince Leopold for 
president, Lord Ronald Gower for honorary 
secretary, and a large number of the most 
distinguished of our nobility as an acting com- 
mittee. The factory, like the School of Orna- 
mental Needlework at South Kensington, is 
self-supporting, and both institutions are being 
largely employed. To the Royal Windsor 
Tapestry productions exhibited in the Prince of 
Wales’s Pavilion was awarded a gold medal at 
the Paris International Exhibition of 1878, and 
the lady-workers at South Kensington had the 
honour of carrying off a silver one. That much 
good mast result from the establishment of two 
such institutions no one at all interested in art 
matters can for a moment doubt. The workers 
at Windsor produce their own dyes, and already 
they possess twelve thousand different shades 
of colour. They have never yet, however, been 
able to produce true flesh-tint, owing to atmo- 
spheric influences peculiar to our climate, 
Further chemical experiments will, doubtless, 
overcome this difficulty ; and in the meantime 
we do not see that any great loss is sustained. 
Naturalistic treatment in tapestry, as in mural 
paintings, or frescoes, is rather to be avoided. 
aaa capauion fabrics, whether curtains, 
carpe or dresses, ought to be 
treated rather conventionally, nim leaning 
towards archaism rather than naturalism. Above 
all, the chiaroscuro of is to be avoided. 


Modelling and rotundity are admirable 

in @ painting proper; bat for the decoration of 
@ wall or a floor, where textiles, or even mosaics, 
are introduced, flatness of treatment is a sine 


ui non. Inthe best art of all countries, 
m Egypt downwards, oes sep = 

the cartoons of Raffaelle notwithstanding ; 

even in his case the works were on so large 
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scale, and the figures, for the most part, so 
much in one plane, and witho om great sug- 
gestion of Corregiosity, that no itect would 
complain of holes being made in his walls by 
the display of such wor The Royal Windsor 
manufactory employs not only the most pro. 
mising of our Royal Academy students, but the 
Academicians themselves, and the late E. M. 
Ward, R.A., was one of their earliest designers, 
and is the author of several admirable hunting 
subjects. Mr. J. EB. Hodgson, A.R.A., produced 
a design represeating ‘The Saving of the 
Colours of the 24th by Lieutenants Coghill and 
Melville,’ while Mr. John O’Connor, the famous 
scene-painter, has prepared a ‘ View of Windsor 
Castle.’ Good form and rich colour are the 
essentials of tapestry, and these may be applied 
to any style or school that suits the designer.” 








Miscellanea. 


Ancient Monuments.—The following are 
the objects in England which Sir John Lubbock 
proposes to inclade in his Bill for the preserva- 
vation of ancient national monuments :—In 
Anglesea, the tumulus and dolmen, Plas Newydd, 
Liandedwen. In Berkshire, the tumulus, 
“Wayland Smith’s Forge,” at Ashbury, and 
Uffington Castle. In Cumberland, the stone 
circle, “ Long Meg and her Daughters,” near 
Penrith ; the stone circle at Castle Rigg, near 
Keswick ; and the stone circles on Burn Moor, 
in St. Bees. In Derbyshire, {the stone circle, 
“The Nine Ladies,” on Stanton Moor; the 
tamulus Arborlow, in Bakewell parish ; “ Hob 
Hurst’s House and Hut,” on Baslow Moor; and 
Minning Low, in Brassington parish. In Gla. 
morgunshire, “ Arthur’s Quoit,” Gower, in Lian. 
ridian. In Gloucestershire, the tumulus at Uley. 
In Kent, “Kit’s Coty-house,” in Aylesford 
parish. In Northamptonshire, the Danes’ Camp 
at Hardingstone; and Castle Dykes, at Far- 
thingston. In Oxfordshire, the Rollrich Stones, 
at Little Rollright. In Pembrokeshire, the 
Pentre Evan Cromlech, at Nevern. In Somer- 
setshire, the ancient stones at Stanton Drew; 
the chambered tumaulus at Stoney Littleton, in 
Wellow parish; and Cadbury Castle. In 
Surrey, Cosar’s Camp, at Wimbledon. In West- 
moreland, Mayborough, near Penrith; and 
Arthur’s Round Table, Penrith. In Wiltshire, 
Stonehenge; Old Sarum; the vallum at Abury ; 
the Sarcen stones within the same, those along 
the Kennet-road, and the group between Abury 
and Beckhampton; the long barrow, at West 
Kennet, near Marlborough; Silbury Hill; the 
dolmen (“ Devil’s Den”), near Marlborough; and 
Barbury Castle. Pcwer will be taken to extend 
the operation of the measure. The House of Com- 
mons went into Committee on the Bill during the 
small hours of Tuesday morning. On Clause 2, 
Mr. Stanley Leighton moved an amendment, pro- 
viding that the care of ancient monuments in 
England be intrusted to the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London for England, and to kindred 
societies for Ireland and Scotland in those coun- 
tries. The Committee divided, when, for tho 
amendment, 19 members voted; against it, 18; 
majority in favour of amendment, 1. The house 
was soon afterwards counted out. 


New Observatory, ’s College, Cork. 
Queen’s College, Cork, is the first of the Queen s 
Colleges in Ireland to be provided with an 
astronomical observatory. ‘This observatory 
and its instrumental equipment have been 
erected under the superintendence of Mr. 
Howard Grubb, the astronomical instrument 
bwider. The building is of Cork limestone, 
and consists of an octagonal tower two stories 
high, with an east and west wing, each one 
story high. A staircase is contained in a small 
tower attached to the north side of the large 
tower. The upper story of this latter contains 
an 8-in. equatorial, the dome is of 15 ft. diameter, 
and the lower story is used partly as an ante- 
chamber or entrance tothe Transit and Physical 
Research Rooms, and partly to rooms in which 
are the several connected with 
the clock system of observatory, battery- 
room, &o, 

The New Cathedral for Truro.—H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales has definitely fixed Thurs- 
day, the 20th of May, as the date for laying the 
foundation-stone of the new Cathedral at Traro. 
eee Oe ee ee ee a. 
ceremony of the kind ever performed by H. 8. H. 
in England a8 Grand Master of Hnglish Free- 
masons. 
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ndertaking was to be 
politan Board of Works, who acquire fees i 
for the purpose of throwing it open to the pu 
toll-free; and the South- Bastern Railway Com. 
y, who, as lessees of the London and Green- 
3 se cars th osek 
‘tted to make their railway across 
pes Deptford and Greenwich, under an 
obligation to pay to the Deptf: gy ages 
Company such @ som a6 will, wi 
actually received on the Creek Bridge, make up 
the sum of 2,3251. annaally, The arbitrators, 
therefore, had two findings to determine: first, 
the value of the bridge; and, secondly, the 
value of the tolle on the 30th of June, 1877, the 
date fixed by the Act of Parliament. Capt. Galton 
has awarded 44,8001. as the amoant to be paid 
to the Bridge Company for their interest ia the 
bridge and its tolls, and has found the value of 
the tolls on the date named to have been 1,6501. 
a year. This leaves the South-Bastern Railway 
Company under a liability to pay 6751. a year to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works on their acqui- 
sition of the bridge. Valuing that sum asa four 
per cent. security, at twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase, it is worth 16,8761. ; and supposing the 
South-Eastern Railway Company to free them- 
selves from the liability by a capitalised pay- 
ment, it would leave the net cost of the bridge 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works 27,9251. 


Leases.—One of the objects of Mr. Marten’s 
Leases Bill is to grant relief against forfeiture. 
It proposes that when a Coart is asked to give 
effect to a proviso for re-entry, or any other 
stipulation by way of forfeiture for breach of a 
covenant in @ lease, or an agreement for a lease, 
the Court may inquire into the case and relieve 
against the forfeiture. This relief may be 
either absolute or upon any terms that the 
Court may deem reasonable under the ciream- 
stances of the case. But it is expressly pro- 
vided that there shall be no forfeiture where 
the covenant that is broken stipulates merely 
that any assignment or under-lease shall be 
made by the lessor’s solicitor or some other 
particular person. Another of the dangers of 
leaseholders that Mr. Marten seeks to guard 
against is their liability to forfeiture, in some 
cases, if another person who holds under the 
same lease happens to neglect his duties. Thus 
it is proposed that tenants who hold under the 
same lease shall be mutually entitled to require 
that each shall perform in respect of his tene- 
ment any engagement which onght to be 
observed for protecting the other tenants from 
forfeiture or other liability in —— of the 
engagement. In an action for enforcing this | 
right the Court is empowered to order that any 


Proposed Stained Glass, 
Parish Church.—At the Commissary Court, 
before Dr. Tristram, the Commissary-General 


Act.|of Canterbury, the Rev. M. Woodward, the 


vicar, and Mr. Spearpoint, one of the church. 
wardens, petitioned for a faculty to decorate 
the interior of the parish church at Folkestone, 
and also fora path in the churchyard, for the 

8 convenience, to the vicarage. At a 
vestry meeting, some objection was made to one 
of the proposed stained-glass windows, repre- 
senting the priest attired in a chasuble and other 
illegal vestments giving the chalice to the com- 
municants. An amendment was put to the 
meeting that, as the priest was celebrating the 
Roman mass, the design was illegal in a Pro- 
testant church. Thirty-two of the parishioners 
voted in favour of the amendment, and forty- 
four against it. Mr. Woodward said it was a 
window of the fourteenth centary, and he sub- 
mitted that it would be an anachronism to alter 
the vestments,—it would be against all archi- 
tectural taste. The Commissary, in giving his 
Opinion, said the faculty would be granted, 
except on the proposed design of the window. 
He held that, where it was desired to introduce 
into a church by way of decoration the celebra- 
tion of a religious rite, it would be a wise 
exercise of discretion to say that it should be of 
a rite sanctioned by the Charch at the present 
time, and celebrated in a manner allowed by 
the Church. On that ground, as well as on the 
ground that the proposed erection would be 
against the wishes of a considerable portion of 
the vestry, and would give offence, the Court 
rejected that portion of the design. 

North Staffordshire Tramways Com- 
pany.—This company has been established for 
the purpose of constructing and working a 
system of steam tramways, or street railways, 
through the densely-populated district situate 
in North Staffordshire, and known as “The 
Staffordshire Potteries.” The towns included 
are Stoke-upon-Treot, Shelton, Hanley, Bars- 
lem, Longport, Tunstall, Golden Hill, Fenton, 
and Longton, all of which are closely situated to 
each other, and communicating, being, in fact, 
one large straggling town, containing a fixed 
population of nearly 200,000. It seems to us 
exactly the sort of locality fur the useful work- 
ing of this mode of transit. The engineer of the 
company is Mr. Henry Vignoles, of Delahay- 
street, Westminster, who has given special 
attention for some time past to the construction 
of tramways. 

Carlisle.—A detached villa residence is being 
built at Wetheral, near Carlisle. The principal 
contracts have been let to Messrs. Beaty Bros. 
for masonry and brickwork, and to Messrs. W. 


The cost will exceed 5,000/., exclusive of lodge, 
stabling, boundary-walls, &c., not yet contracted 
for. The works are being carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of 





repairs or other requisite things be done; and 
in case of neglect the repairs, &c., may be, 
ordered to be carried ont by the com taining | 
tenant, or by the Court, at the defaulter’s | 
expense, the cost being a ch on the latter's 
laterest in the leasehold. The Bill is backed by 
Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. Gregory, and Mr. Charles 


Lewis.—Times., 


State of the Labour Market in Aus- 
tralia. — The following quotation from the 
Sydney Daily Telegraph (December 20th, 1879) 
may save some of our readers from disappoint- 
ment :—“There are times when it may be sound 
<conomy to set aside a sum of money for assisted 
mmigration, but no one who has taken the 
trouble to ascertain the condition of the labour 
market in this colony will venture to affirm 
that such @ vote ig capable of justification at 
the present moment. Seldom in the history of 
je colony has the labour market been more 
; wr er gv is now, and though we do not 

e future, we ma 
egainst the hardships of the jeaiies, ‘Wiese 
Beek hae assed since the completion of the 
: mnibition building, without some tation of 
ue or labourers waiting upon the Colonial 


tetary for relief. In ey: 
pe. mp | Fiveraltdhs to temper its worship of the pre- 


are evidences of want of em 
yet, in the face of this fact, a sum of 75,0001. 


# Put upon the Estimates 
the colon to bring more men to 
whee y to enter into m With those 





Messrs. Hetherington & Oliver, of Carlisle. 
Tenders are being invited for the erection of a 
villa residence at Brampton, Cumberland, also 
to be built from designs by the same architect. 

Paper Window-shutters.— William Hip- 
kins, of Belair, Ohio, has taken out a patent for 
window-sbutters in which pasteboard is sub- 
stituted for wood. The slats and panels can be 
covered with coloured or stamped paper, so as 
to imitate any desired kind or pattern of wood. 
The inventor claims as advantages for such 
shutters that they are lighter and cheaper than 
wood, that they do not warp or split, that they 
can be easily fitted to new positions, that they 
are susceptible of a great variety of patterns, 
and that they will contribute to an improvement 
in the appearance of cheap dwellings.—Fortsch. 
der Zeit, 

“ Politics and Art.”—Under this title a 
lectare was delivered at the Royal Institution, 
Liverpool, on Tuesday, ee by Mr. 
T. H. Hall Caine. The objects the lecturer had 
in tiew were stated in his concluding sentence,— 
“ As an artist I have, in this paper, appealed to 
artists, in the name of all noble art, to partici- 
pate in public affairs. I could wish that a 
itician would appeal to the spirit of 


sent by truer reverence for the past.” 

Fall of a Circus in France.—On the 15th 
inst. the roof of the Bidel Menagerie at St. 
Pierre fel] in while crowded with visitors, and a 

ensued. Happily, was 
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The mises occupied the “ Devon 
Weebly Times” in the tigen of Exeter, 
had a narrow escape from destruction by fire on 
Thareday night in last week. The house in 
question is by far the most picturesque building 
in High-street, or, indeed, in Exeter itself. For. 
tunately, the fire was confined to the cellars and 
back premises, and the more interesting parts 
remained untouched. The premises have been 
frequently illustrated, being a favourite subject 
for artiste, and Mr. Ernest George and others 
have from time to time produced charming 
etchings of it. 

Granite in Church Work. — Lamerton 
Church, Devon, has been recently restored, and 
all the arcades, supported by monolith columns, 
and the whole of the thirteen traceried windows 
which form a striking feature both internally and 
externally at the church, were executed and 
supplied by the late Gunnislake Granite Com- 
pany, whose property and works have just been 
taken over by Mr. E. Story, of Camplehaye. 
The stone was selected by Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, 
the architect to the building. 


A Distributor.—A few days ago, in the 
Guildhall - yard, Mesers. R. Hornsby & Sons, 
Limited, of Grantham, exhibited one of their 
“ Patent Distributor” machines to the members 
of the Streets Committee of the Commissioners 
of Sewers for the City. The inventors of this 
machine propose to obviate the disadvan 
experienced in the streets of the City in rainy or 
frosty weather, when they become dangerous, 
by effecting an even and economical distribution 
of salt or sand on the roadway. 


Pinner.—A two-light window has lately been 
erected in the parish church of Pinner, the sub- 
ject being “ All Saints,” and has the following 
lasotigeion :—“Erected by the congregation of 
All Saints, Woodridings, to commemorate the 
restoration of this their parish church, A.D. 
1880.” The window has been designed and 
executed by Mr. Charles Evans. 


Downham Market.—On the 13th inst. 
Mr. William Bennett, jun. (of the firm of 
Bennett Bros.), entertained his men at a supper 
in the workshop to jointly celebrate the marriage 
of his eldest daughter and the successful ter- 
mination of their contracts on the Ely and 
Newmarket line. 

A Prize of 3,000 francs has been awarded 
by the French Académie des Sciences to Mr. 
Crookes, F.R.S., in recognition of his recent 
discoveries in molecular physics and radiant 
matter. 











TENDERS 
For erecting house and stables at Shere, Surrey, for Dr. 
Fisher. Mr. F. J. Dibble, architect :— 
Pled £ 


AT AE 1,616 12 0 
Tegel grave ..........c.ccrrerserecersoere 1,555 0 
| tie lg GRE Rrra beh arta anon ie 1,506 10 0 
Hamblin Bros. ............... ree dete 1, 00 
King Bros. .............. LS 0 
Lynn & Dudley............c.ceeeeees 0 
Etherington .............cccsessesses 0 





For middle schools, Canterbury, for boys and girls, with 
senidenees for the ma:ter and mistress, Mr. Joho G. Hall, 
architect : 





ecoocoocoocoso 
ecococeceo 


Cousens (accepted) .....+..+... ec 3,299 
Bingham .......---eereecesssecerceeeeeees 3,189 





etection of a farm homestead at Lower Warde 
oe a. Sheppey, for Mrs. Elizabeth Nettlefuld. 


Mr, William C. Banks, architect :— 
Waylae ........0scecsesseesseseneneneses 3 ¢ 


eeeeeneeeneeeres 








For stabling for sixty horses, at Hampstead, for the 


London Tramwsys Company. Mr. J. Glenn, architect : — 
Ruck. £3,98 0 
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For the erectien of new warehoates ra bgt ay 


i treet, E 
Soe o Ob Ferret rior & Locke, architects, 
Quanti ities by Mr. Edmund Overall _ a * 
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THE BUILDER. 
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For proposed public offices, Bootle. Mr. Joha Johnson, 









architect. Quantities by Messrs, Linsdell & Giffard :— 

8.& W. ae: egnimednpoeaieil £12,788 3 4 
Tyson... ccnesasientoocabccessie’ Spare BL © 
Kobeon . alien eoceeees 12,3309 0 0 
Haigh & Co........++ 12,146 0 0 
Kirk & Randall . 11,765 0 0 
Hughes & Stirling .. 11,14 0 0 
ayy & Backhouse . 0 

.&G. Johnson ., 0 
Litt slimenepeitl 0 
ESkrigge .......c-s0esseesseneeeseenree 0 
Tomkinson & Sons 0 
Timtal) .rciccccccocesccasncersccscesee 0 
TI PMMBOR .0..cocceccccoesescsesvecconsece 0 
Ra iis ES 0 
Black & Toul .cocs.-ccsce cevcscecces 9 
Webster (accepted) ...,...-+.c+0 9,143 0 0 








For the erection of new infirmary pavilion, High- 


of varish of | 
street, Homerton, for the Guardiene of ‘he part os ag for Messrs, R. C. & J. B. Nicholls. Mr. 


Hackney. Messrs. Lee & Smith, architects. Quantities 


oopelies by Mr. T. Thornton Green :— 
Harper £22,398 0 0 





21,835 0 0 

21,85' 0 0 
Braid & Co, ....ccccccsessesseseseeesee 20,90 0 0 
BRUM ...rcccccrcerceveeees sees 20,880 0 0 
Domes & Co, ..0.cccvessescerceceesonnce 2,599 0 0 
Forrest .....0..cccscsvecsesseccssseeeee 19,884 0 0 
TID noo coicevcasensesngenescnnscscosens 19,7°0 0 0 
SIND ocsonts cxconeosa bbesadonceeenves canes 19,709 0 0 
Nightingale (accepted)............ 18,986 0 © 
Kirk & Randall 18,74) 0 0 
DDOTDY...cc0scscscersones eve 9 
WaT bivicccesnschocpeiceskonedsccboned 0 








For the erection of vicarage- -house, to be built at Tedding- 
ton, Middlesex, for Mr. F. G. Thynne. Mr. Thomas} 
Goodchild, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. H. P. 
Foster :— 


TEETER onesivecensmertnnocnenetonsnpes het £2,995 0 0 
Bonell . a ee oe 
Hickinbotham pscnthadoebavdevetectons 2,795 0 0 
Bell «onc cress cveccvscncsonsvccevsens 2,776 0 0 
TRUrat .. .cocccocssovscesces eoaanensneeeees 2,650 0 0 
Westley  .nccccecescscscccccseveessesns 2,597 0 0 
GeRTRDOR ccs ceccveseccccccsccsceseocssess 2,578 0 0 
TIRED scocconssscencnnnssnesootoerinabenss, 2,574 0 0 
. See ie se a 





For alterations and additions to Nos. 14and 15, Alder- 
manbury, for Messrs, Sugden, Son, & Nephew. Mr. Wm 
Smith, architect :— 


SPEDE <.00ccccevonevncotenesescoonssneneee 0 0 
Harper ....ccccoccscescccccoeereooee mmm 2D 0 0 
a sciectcoamepapneapeenoaaaneiands 89) 0 0 
Tre .....sernciecocssoessnsesedetbesentuontt 874 0 0 
Decford & Langham ,..........0s00008 774 0 0 





For alterations to No. + High-street, Shoreditch, for 
& 










Mr. H. J. Casey. Messrs . Francis, architects :— 
Merritt & Ashby .. .. £972 0 0 
Thomerson & Son 979 0 0 
Bangs & Co. ..... 919 08 9 
Keyes & Head .. . 8742 00 
BREPMGP 0. cccccccesssesavevevecesesoossece 837 0 0 
Tanto & BOR .cccccrstesessincesisoencene Cee 8 © 

For alterations, additions, painting, &c., to Nos. 1 and 


2, Suffolk-place, Fox-lane, Dalston, fur ir, *H. Warden. 
Mr. Henry Shaw, architect :— 
GD cciccabtveianstocsquaciasnckitenaad £7 
Newman. a 
Boyce .... 
Julian .... 
Shurmur. 
Denman . 
Steele Bros. 


oooooo°o 





0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 








For additions and alterations to Eggar’s Grammar 
School, Alton, Hants. Quantities not supplied. Mr. 
H. H. Tiltman, architect :— 


URN Be IK oo csiccnevebsonseeciemecii . £3,265 0 0 
PURI IO. | savcnevecasnstchnicesianees 2,68) 0 0 
SUID SRPOU, sncconcdenoncsiaciioneniouatnal 2,390 0 0 
NEED sinsgiibsicceunideniaabeceobeamionaanin 2,286 0 0 
Puzey pret cavctintdisetenmeniin 2,250 13 0 
Garland . 0 
Pearce 0 
George... 0 





For alterations, he. bi to the Angel Hotel, for 
Baker. Mr. Thos. Dudley, architect :— 
Patrick & 80N....0....s00rereveeseseoees £2,319 0 


esers. 
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street, Soho. 
| Kil 








For alterations, repairs, &c., at Porchester House, Bays- 
water, for the Western District Co - operative Society, 
Limited. Messrs. Tress & Innes, architects :— 


FTGAEMO  cecsceccesecscccsccccesecovetsseves £974 0 0 
Titmouse ....ccrccsescesceerersesoveree . 947 0 0 
Forxley.....crccserssesseevecressecescsescenes 887 0 0 
GIN cncnniencccecesesicasoccnay -cocngonenes 798 0 0 
GIBDGRD Jrorcdeccdicsediccsocnscesisecences 697 10 0 
Colley ...000.00-0d0r0sceresceveveresecsonones 697 0 0 
WRB oon insects sennconhopecasapesconoeecssnacees 690 0 0 
Drake & BOG. ....00<cccersscnvecesseosseses 638 0 0 
WROTE osvcicacccaccsvavsctdesecksccesened 437 0 0 





For alterations and repairs to four houses in Greek- 
Mr. W. Wimble, architect :— 
£2753 0 0 






Faulkoer .. " 
For offices and residential chambers, Victoria-street, 





L. Baker, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. T. 
wens _ 


Lawrence & Co. .......sseceseeseeees £18,929 0 0 
Holland & Hannen.................. 18,785 0 0 
Trolidpe ...ccesceeeeseseesereessooess 18,4-3 0 0 
McLachlan & Son .................. 16,660 0 @ 
Pete Bes. 200...0000.0800 Sip 15,946 0 0 





For the converson of Old Bedford House, Streatham, 
into two shops and tenements, for Mr. Thomas Kidner, 


Messrs. H. M, & W. Grellier, architects :— 
TOGIOR. covsecserescossvcssancbesveee Leasebeas £890 0 0 
R. & E, Smith ........ econevceseccosonses 81) 0 0 
WOE sccrsesscccccoen eoveccesccoconces 1. 809 0 O 
Mason (accepted) ...ccoscccesereseaee ww 697 0 0 





For detached bonse, stables, “ cosch- house, &c., at 
— Kent, for Mr. 8S. Devs. Mr. Flack, archi- 
ect : 


Taylor & Son (accepted). 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


How will our workmen be taaght? (several letters on this subject 
under cousideration) —8, M. (the respoosibility for the correc’ ness of 
the table of wages rests with the association that issue! it).—Tyro 
(get a list of Weale’s Series) —W. C. B.—T. H. H. C.—W. C. 0.— 
C. & B—Mr. C.—A. M.—T. M. C—H._ H—B 8.—R B.-—J. M9 G.— 
Cc. E—H.T. P.—F. J.D—J.G H.—T. N.-L. B-—A. J.A—8. 42 H 
—H.P.&G B—H.P F.—T.8. A.—C. Broa —J. J.—W. 8.—T. L. B 
—H. & W.G-T. N—R. & E. 8.—W, B—B. H. J.—T. T. G.—M. 
(ao) —Walsall Ch. (in type). 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, Se, must be accompanies 
by the mame and address of the sender, mot necessarily for 
publication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, reata. of course, with the anthors. 


UHAKGES FUR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICRSHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENBRAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about Afty words) or under.............+ - &@ 
Bach additional line (about ten w 
of Trade 











Ser eseeeaeeees 








te. may be obtained on app 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIKTY words) or ander ...... %& 64. 
Bach additional line (about ten words) .....ccc.ce0e0 Gn 64, 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
os tone ohana Office of * The Builder,” 
Oannot jor ward: must in all cases be called and the 
Office Receipt produced. = 


THE CHARGE POR A BOX IS AS UNDER ~~ 


For “ Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... a. Week. 
Por all other Advertisements ...........++ orcecee 64. por Week. 


PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
°° Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should m 
temitted by Cash in Registered ee ey a ee 
at the Pest-otfice, King-street, Oovent-garden, W.0. to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 4, Catherine-strest, woo. 
Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TEST)- 
MONIALS, &c. iety at Ag Office in oe Page ea tam hpi 
ad recomisends that of the latter ONLY should be be 





TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER ” ie direct trom the Office to residents 1» 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for the Volume of last 
pt ly given as @ Sagelement with the Wee. 


A COLOURED TITLS Fase be 
oe gen may be had, gratia, on personal 
CLoTe-CAam a i eee now ready, price %. 6d, 
BEADING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, to hold v 
Numbers, price 2a each. Also, yah 
THE ea >! RTY-SEVENTH VOLUME of “ The Builder” (bound) 
year 1879, price One Guinea, ~ 


orumeunaian s VOLUMES, on being sent to the Ofc, 
bound at a cost of Bs, a will be 








Bath Stone “we. ww! 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 0, (Limited), 
uarrymen and Stone Me 
List of Prtees of the tuisiee and’? Depdte ; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to 
Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. (Advt.] 


Doulting Freestene and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality. Prices, delivered at any part of 
the United m, given on application to 

CHARLES TRASK, Norton-sub.Hamdon, 
gee Somerset. Agent: E. Crickmay, 

4, Agar-street, London, W.0.—[ Apvr.] 


Bath Stone. 
SUMMER DRIED, 
STOKE GROUND, and 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
Supplied in any quantities on the shortest notice. 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [Advt.] 











Asphalte. 

Seyssel, Patent Metallie Lava, and 
White Asphaltes, 

“% eTtrodDaRst 6&6 OA 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, B.0. [Anvr.] 


Asphalte.—The | and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 88, 
Poultry, E.0.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun.rooms, and terraces. [Apvr.)} 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates. — The 
peculiar green tint of these stout, durable 
Slates recommends them for Churches, Man. 
sions, and Public Buildings. Present Orders 
booked at Reduced Prices.—Apply to Mr. J. 
MUSCOTT, Clynderwen, B.S.0., South Wales.— 
[Apvr. ] 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloncester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries to any Station in the Kingdom. 
Manufacturers of Joinery & Mouldings. [Aovt.] 


J. L BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


[IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenbouses, 40, 
OFFICES AMD 8HOW.ROOMS :— 

No. 84, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAOB, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 


Mlustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free 




















wy part of the United at the rate of lfs annum 
prepaid. Bemittances pay: as above. ne 


for Twelve Stamps. 





Roofing Felts. 





F. Braby & Co. 


INODOROUS, SARKING, SHEATHING, AND HAIR FELTS, KEPT ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
ZINC, PERFORATED COPPER, AND PERFORATED TRON, IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND GAUGES. 


Wrought Iron Tanks 


MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATED 


—F. Braby & Co. 


PAINTED AND GALVANISED, OF IMPROVED MANUFACTURE. 


Corrugated Iron. 


GALVANISED AND BLACK IN ALL GAUGES KEPT IN STOCK. 





F. Braby & Co. 


ZINC WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 to 369, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Hatton Garden, Liverpool; Great Clyde Street, Glasgow; and at Cyprus. 
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